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HEN the school term ends, let it end your debt 

worries. Leave for your vacation at ease about money 
matters and with your credit clear. Or start your summer 
school with a free mind ready to make the most of your 
studies. Household, America’s foremost personal finance 
organization, offers you the way. 


Borrow $300 or less confidentially 
on your signature 


The special Household plan for school teachers provides 
up to $300 immediately on your signature alone. School 
boards, friends, or relatives are not informed. Up to 20 
months is allowed for repayment in sums to fit your salary 
.-. With no payments on the principal during the summer 
vacation. The cost is as low as the economies of our large 
volume can make it. 

The entire transaction can be quickly completed en- 
tirely by mail if you prefer. Just mail the coupon... 
no obligation is implied and no representatives will call. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor 105 W. Madison Street 


ALTON—7th Floor JOLIET—2nd Floor, Morris Building 
First National Bank Building MOLINE—4th Floor 
AURORA—4th Floor Fifth Avenue Building 
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ROCKFORD— 2nd Floor 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor Rockford National Bank Building 


Lincoln Building 
DECATUR—4th Floor ROCK ISLAND—4th Floor 
Safety Building 


Citizens Building 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 
10th Floor, Myers Building 


Tarbox Building 
WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor 


GALESBURG—3rd Floor 
Hill Arcade Building Waukegan National Bank Building 
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Travel-wise . . . 


The Benjamin Franklin 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 


Philadelphia 


1200 Perfectly Appointed Rooms 
Operated as one of the Units of 
UNITED HOTELS 
Horace Leland Wiggins, Managing Director 


1200 Baths 
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Great Hotels 


OUTSTANDING, not only among the hotels of 
Chicago . . . but among all the hotels of the 
world. Seasoned travellers of the world’s 
commercial highways will tell you . . . THE 
Drake is distinguished by the many ways in 
which the business traveller is served. Rooms 
are comfortable, spacious . . . and well ap- 
pointed. Foods prepared by Chefs of inter- 
national reputation. The location is excep- 
tionally quiet . . . and yet convenient to all 
Loop activities. Rates begin at $4 per day. 


THE 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 
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Lincoln Head at Entrance of Lincoln Monument, Springfield 


Sculpture by Gutzon Borglum 


Original in white marble, heroic size, now in Hall of Fame, Washington, D. C. 





Engraving Courtesy Staff of 1932 Capitoline, Springfield High School 





School 


TIS is decidedly a time when 
every legitimate means must be 
employed if one is to secure a 
position in the public schools. 
The supply of teachers has been stead- 
ily inereasing since the war, until the 
past two years have witnessed an ac- 
tual over-supply. The present depres- 
sion is driving still more into the 
teaching ranks and at the same time 
limiting the possible expansion of the 
teaching positions. On account of the 
competition thus developed, the stu- 
dents of Southern Illinois State Nor- 
mal University are paying more and 
more attention to preparing them- 
selves for the probable vacancies. 
Henee before selecting their majors 
and minors they frequently ask their 
advisors and other members of the 
faculty what the likelihood is of se- 
curing a teaching position in the vari- 
ous fields. 

In order to answer some of the ques- 
tions regarding types of teaching po- 
sitions likely to be open in the high 
schools of southern Illinois, this study 
was undertaken. Answers were sought 
for the following questions: What 
proportion of the teaching work in 
the high school is devoted to each sub- 
ject in the curriculum? To what ex- 
tent is 8.I.8.N.U. developing teachers 
to meet probable needs? 

It was thought that the answers to 
these questions would be useful in es- 
timating teaching opportunities, since, 
in the absence of other evidence to the 
contrary, the greater the amount of 
time devoted to teaching in any one 
field, the greater the number of re- 
placements in that field. Here would 
be a rather definite basis for special 
emphasis by the student and by the 
college authorities. With this infor- 
mation, recommendations regarding 
certain fields could be advanced upon 
an objective basis rather than upon a 
mere guess, unsupported opinion, or 
individual notion. The student could 
know just what per cent of the high 
school teachers are devoting time to 








the various fields and could infer the 
corresponding chances for vacancies. 
He could also know how many teach- 
ers were being trained in this institu- 
tion and the probable competition for 
any given position. 

The data upon which this study is 
based were obtained from the Illinois 
State Educational Directory of 1930- 
1931. Seventy-seven high schools in 
southern Illinois (south of the B. & 
Q. railway) were included in the sur- 
vey. 





High School Teaching Positions 


By 
BRUCE W. MERWIN 


SZIN G@ 
Carbondale, Illinois 


The work of the 1042 teachers of 
these high schools was distributed 
among the various departments as in- 
dicated below. The process of distri- 
bution involved probable time em- 
ployed and is to a limited extent sub- 
jective. For instance a teacher classed 
as teaching English and History was 
credited with half time in each sub- 
ject. In a small school the sole 
teacher of four subjects, say English, 
History, General Science, and Biology, 
was credited with fractional time in 
tenths, respectively, three-tenths, 
three-tenths, two-tenths, and two- 
tenths, with the larger amount 
charged to the subjects most likely to 
take the greater amount of time. In 
the example given it seems possible 
that there might be two classes in 
either English or History but it is 
very improbable that more than one 
class will be given in General Science 
or Biology, for the small school. 


The findings of this survey indieate 
that the equivalent of 71 high-school 
faculty members spend all of their 
time in administrative duties alone, 
in southern Illinois. Only six seniors 
of S.LS.N.U. will have had specific 
training in this field. However, since 
most of these vacancies are filled with 
experienced teachers, there seems to 
be a number sufficient to meet the 
probable openings. 

Athletics demand the effort of 48 
full-time faculty members and only 
four students have minors in physical 
education. Several more have, through 
participation in various forms of ath- 
leties, qualified themselves as coaches. 
The present law regarding compul- 
sory physical education is doing much 
to increase the number of teachers re- 
quired and accordingly the physical 
education department is already ex- 
panding to provide adequately in this 
field 


Mathematies calls for 109 full-time 
teachers and this school is preparing 
23, a number sufficient to take care 
of all probable vacancies, since recent 
statistics seem to indicate that there 
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is about twenty per cent turn-over 
each year. 


English is well provided for. The 
college offerings in English, in pursuit 
of the idea of culture, have been em- 
phasized in number and richness. Re- 
cently the offerings in public speak- 
ing and the stress on literary and dra- 
matic activities have increased inter- 
est in English courses. However, the 
demand for English teachers will 
probably be disproportionate to the 
supply. 

In commercial work only six are 
being prepared to fill the twenty va- 
eancies that seem probable. Starting 
this year, the Commercial Department 
received an additi ual faculty mem- 
ber and is permit/ea to offer a major 
of work. The ex>ansion should soon 
permit the training of a sufficient 
number of teachers in this field. 

Music also became a major depart- 
ment and this year prepares seven stu- 
dents. This number appears inade- 
quate, and especially so when it is 
learned that several of these will su- 
pervise elementary music. A similar 
destination appears probable for the 
seven prepared to teach Art 

There is an increasing number of 
graduates going into the elementary 
schools. It is the policy of this school 
as far as possible to provide actual 
practice and other specific training 
that equips the student to teach in the 
elementary schools. Advanced train- 
ing in most fields of general educa- 
tion broadens the background and af- 
fords the additional preparation for 
teaching the variety of subjects char- 
acteristic of the elementary school. It 
would seem that many students pre- 
paring for this type of work are spe- 
cializing in English, Geography, or 
the Social Sciences, for the values, 
both cultural and practical, these sub- 
jects furnish. 

From this study it would appear 
that there will be difficulty in secur- 
ing high-school positions to teach Eng- 
lish and Social Sciences for all those 
preparing in these fields. Of the lan- 
guages French is adequately provided 
for, while Latin has barely enough ma- 
jors to fill the probable vacancies. 
Teachers prepared for Commercial 
work, Domestie Arts, Industrial Arts, 
and Music appear to have somewhat 
better chances for securing a position. 
The conclusions drawn from this 
study parallel closely similar studies 
of the situation in Missouri, Kansas 
and Ohio. 

























































Michelangelo > Moses: 


THE REMINISCENCE OF A TRAGEDY 


By 


ERNST DERENDINGER, Ph.D. 
Head of Department of Fine Arts, Monmouth College, 


ICHELANGELO stepped 

into the world of art as a fin- 

ished master. With the gesture 

of a genius he pushed aside all 
that was being done about him and 
laid down his own laws as to what 
sculpture should look like. There are 
two books that he read over and over 
again: the Bible and Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. These two great ones pro- 
vided his great soul with nourish- 
ment; aside from them he recognised 
no one his superior; nor did he con- 
sult anyone except Nature. 


Michelangelo* was born in Caprese, 


near Florence, in 1475. He said of 
himself that with his mother’s milk 
he imbibed hammer and chisel. The 
fact is that as pupil of Guirlandajo, 
when only thirteen years old he dis- 
played such unheard of talent that 
the Duke of Medici took him to 
Florence to the Academy of Art; 
there, while developing his_skill as 
sculptor, he was at the same time edu- 
eated at the Duke’s Palace and ate 
at the same table with the princes of 
the Medici house. His rise to fame 
was rapid. Before the century closed 
the lad of twenty-four had pro- 
duced that famous Pieta, now in 
St. Peter’s cathedral, so sublime 
and etherial in perfection, so divine 
that the world gasped in wonder 
and admiration. With this great 
masterpiece Michelangelo’s fame 
was established; henceforth magis- 
trates and sovereigns vied with 
each other for the honor of obtain- 
ing the services of the artist. 

In 1505, Michelangelo was en- 
gaged by ope Julius IT to seulp- 
ture his tomb monument; it was in- 
tended to place it in St. Peter’s ca- 
thedral, which was then in process 
of building. Designs furnished by 
the artist greatly pleased the pon- 
tiff. The monument was to measure 
twenty-four feet in width and 
*Most of historic data have been gathered 


from: “Giorgio Vasari, Lives of the Paint- 
Scribners, New York, 1926. 


ers,” 


Monmouth, Illinois 


thirty-three feet in height; not less 
than forty sculptured statues were 
to be incorporated in it and the price 
agreed upon was around $200,000 in 
our money. Funds for the monument 
and the new cathedral were obtained 
from the sale of indulgences, which 
business was carried on so scandal- 
ously that it became the chief cause 
of the Reformation movement started 
by Luther. 

Accompanied by two of his pupils, 
Michelangelo went to Carrara. With 
joy and untiring energy he superin- 
tended the breaking of gigantic blocks 
of blending white marble; eight 
months he spent in those quarries. In 
many boatloads the enormous blocks 
were brought to Rome, where the ac- 
cumulation resembled a_ veritable 
quarry, filling one-half of the Piazza 
of St. Peter’s. 

Happily the genius hegan to trans- 
form the inert mass of blocks into 
forms to which he gave his own soul. 


MICHELANGELO’s Moses 





The Monument in its colossal dimen- 
sions was to contain personifications 
of heaven and earth, Prophets and 
Sibyls, the Fine Arts and Liberal 
Sciences, a number of fettered slaves 
signifying Provinces subjugated by 
the Pope, Apostles and Saintly; 
Women; also Moses. At the summit 
were to be two figures, one of which, 
smiling, carrying a bier on the shoul- 
der, was Heaven taking home the 
Pope ; the other was Cybele, or Earth, 
weeping at the loss of so great a man. 
The Moses, almost eight feet in 
height, is composed of two blocks of 
marble, joined at the waist, the joint 
line carefully concealed by the folds 
of the robe. This statue may fairly 
be called the superior masterpiece of 
sculpture ; there is neither ancient nor 
modern statue that can approach its 
beauty and dignity. It was finished 
sometime prior to 1534. Seated in an 
attitude of imposing dignity, the Law- 
giver rests one arm on the tables, 
while with his left hand he restrains 
the flowing beard. The countenance 
is of most sublime beauty—that of 
a truly sacred and most mighty 
Prince. And that beard! It has 
been chiselled with such infinite 
tenderness that one may follow al- 
most each individual hair, in a 
long, uninterrupted, curved line. 
And with all that silky softness it 
resembles a mountain torrent, rush- 
ing down in cascades over a glisten- 
ing precipice. With his fingers the 
giant creates a dam, diverting the 
stream into different channels, un- 
til it reaches bottom, where it is 
being gathered in the large hand 
as in a basin. 


The Prophet is clad in a leather 
jacket. The top coat he has laid 
across his knees, whence it falls 
down in heavy masses, carefully 
arrested before touching the 
ground. But in spite of such heavy 
clothing the statue gives the ap 
pearance of being almost nude, be- 
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cause the arms are bare, and legs 
and knees show every joint and 
every move. While the right foot 
presses mightily against the floor, 
the left one is placed to the rear in 
that characteristically springy at- 
titude that permits of an instan- 
taneous rise. This foot must be 
seen in order to understand the 
impending motion. The veins run- 
ning through arms and hands are 
of such anatomical perfection that 
little lacks to make one feel the 
pulsation vibrating through this 
body. There is no tiredness, no 
weariness perceptible ; every muscle 
is taut, is ready for action. And 
what mountains of muscles they 
are; what a Herculean body! 

But the greatest miracle of this 
statue is the head; a head worthy 
of the Olympian Zeus; neither 
Roman nor Greek has ever fash- 
ioned its likeness. So majestic; so 
awe-inspiring; so inapproachable 
and under such perfect control! 
And those horns! As if they really 
belonged there; not freakish in the 
least but entirely organic, although 
we know they are there owing to a 
mistranslation of the Hebrew word 
karan (shine) for keren (horn). 

A glory, a radiancy was upon the 
countenance, so brilliant that the chil- 
dren of Israel were unable to endure 
it and Moses had to put a veil over 
his forehead. See Exodus 34. Truly, 
this Moses is the acme of dramatic 
composure ; the storm roars within the 
giant; another moment and it may 
break ; but though the fire of the Lord 
consumes him, he remains serene, di- 
vine. It has long been interpreted 
that this serenity was the calmness 
before the storm; that the divine fire 
within would suddenly flare up at the 
sight of that fickle-minded people 
whom he beholds dancing around the 
golden calf. Although this interpre- 
tation could be read into the statue, 
we have nothing to support it. Should 
we not rather adopt the one unerring, 
supremely fit and all-embracing con- 
clusion as our keynote ; that in view of 
the way the scultor has completed this 
work Moses, more than ever, deserves 
the epithet, ‘‘The Friend of the 
Lord.”’ 

But we must return to the point 
where Fate began its work in under- 
mining the master’s career, relent- 
lessly pursuing its course until it 
could triumphantly point its finger at 
one of the most supreme victims of 
tragedy in the annals of human his- 
tory. 

It was early in 1506. The two fet- 
tered slaves—now in the Louvre— 
were all but finished; eight other 
statues for the Monument had been 
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commenced. One day a quantity of 
marbles arrived from Cararra. Michel- 
angelo repaired to the Pope to obtain 
the money with which to pay for the 
material. Finding the Pope seemingly 
engaged in important business the art- 
ist paid for the marble with his own 
money. A few days later he again 
went to see the Pope, and again he 
was not admitted; moreover, the 
guard intimated that such were his 
orders. This embittered the master 
so much that he left word with the 
attendant to tell His Holiness when 
next he should inquire for Michelan- 
gelo that he had gone elsewhere. He 
went home, ordered the two servants 
to sell his belongings to the Jews, and 
then follow him to Florence; that 
same night he took post-horses and 
left Rome. Only upon reaching the 
safety of Florentine territory did he 
halt. Five couriers from the Pope 
overtook him there; they had strict 
orders to bring him back to Rome. 
But neither entreaties nor threats of 
disgrace could induce Michelangelo to 
return. At last he agreed to write a 
reply to the Pope’s messages; he 
stated that Julius had treated him 
like an unworthy person, which his 
faithful services had not merited; he 
added that the Holy Father might 
seek elsewhere for someone who would 
serve him better. The Pope now de- 
manded of the city fathers of Flor- 
ence the extradition of Michelangelo ; 
these, fearing the wrath of the Pope 
as much as they liked their own citi- 
zen, tried to mediate between the two. 
but only after a year did reconcilia- 
tion come about. 
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Meanwhile at Rome, where Michel- 
angelo’s genius was feared by other 
artists. Dame Envy had prepared 
snares sufficient to arrest his rising 
fame. Bramante, then chief archi- 
tect of St. Peter’s cathedral, in the 
absence of Michelangelo, had influ- 
enced the Pope not to have the Se- 
pulchre completed, then, since it 
was an evil augury and an unfail- 
ing means of inviting death for a 
man to prepare his own tomb monu- 
ment while still in the best of 
health. He suggested that Michel- 
angelo would be the proper artist 
to decorate the ceiling of the Sis- 
tine Chapel, a plan dictated by 
jealousy. Bramante foresaw that if 
Michelangelo finished the Monu- 
ment, St. Peter’s cathedral would 
be merely a shrine to guard this 
superior treasure. In addition, 
Bramante, knowing that Michelan- 
gelo was no painter, hoped to drive 
his feared rival to despair by de- 
taching him from his beloved work 
of sculpture, where he was without 

a peer, when as a painter he could 
only show himself in an inferior ¢ca- 
pacity. And, lo and behold, Julius II, 
against his own wish, yielded to 
Bramante’s suggestion. Thus, when 
Michelangelo returned to Rome early 
in 1508, he found Julius no longer 
disposed to have the Tomb finished, 
but greatly desiring that the Sistine 
ceiling should be decorated. Nor 
would he listen to the master’s en- 
treaties that he was no painter and 
that Raphael certainly could do the 
work infinitely better. The Pope was 
ready to start a new quarrel when 
Michelangelo, sick at heart, and en- 
tirely against his own will, yielded to 
superior pressure. 

On May 10, 1508, the master began 
his new task; four years later, crip- 
pled from having to work while lying 
on his back with the ceiling scarcely 
one foot above -his head, almost blind 
from paint constantly dripping into 
his eyes, Michelangelo emerged from 
that Chapel. He had painted an area 
of about ten thousand square feet and 
had decorated the ceiling with over 
three hundred figures, some of them 
measuring as much as ten feet. Now, 
his health gone, his spirit broken, the 
flight of this great soul is checked; 
the smile has vanished from his coun- 
tenance; Michelangelo is reduced to 
a shadow of his pristine statuesque 
appearance. 

For a while indeed it appeared as 
if Dame Fortune was willing to make 
amends. The ceiling finished, Pope 
Julius directed that his Tomb should 
be completed, though in a simpler 
form than originally planned, and 

(Continued on Page 342) 








Children’s Magazine Reading 


CLAUDE S. CHAPPELEAR, PH. D. 
Dean of Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois 


HAT type of youthful intel- 

ligence does the widely-read 

True Story Magazine appeal 

to? Do our brightest boys 

and girls prefer True Story or Youth’s 
Companion? Is it not true that our 
schools are missing an opportunity to 
train for an appreciation of literature 
through their failure to guide chil- 
dren in a choice of magazine reading ? 
It has been twenty-five years since 
John Dewey enunciated the famous 
dictum, ‘‘The school cannot be a pre- 
paration for social life except as it 
reproduces the typical conditions of 
social life’’; and that, ‘‘The school 
should be life and not preparation for 
life.” More recently Dr. Thomas 
Briggs has given us the obvious and 
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much quoted statement to the effect 
that, ‘‘The school should help chil- 
dren to do certain desirable things 
that they are going to do anyway.’’ 

Irrespective of the philosophy gen- 
erally accepted among educational 
leaders, there continues to be a ten- 
dency for teachers to stick to the for- 
mal course of study and textbook ma- 
terial and overlook opportunities to 
direct children into those broader 
activities which they are going to do 
anyway. 

In most schools magazine reading 
goes entirely undirected. Yet, here is 
an activity that most pupils will en- 
gage in for a lifetime. An attempt 
was made in the studies reported in 
this article to answer the above ques- 








tions and others such as: What maga. 
zines do most children prefer? Is 
there any relation between the choice 
of magazines and the fMmtelligence of 
the readers? 

In 1925, while a graduate student 
at Columbia University, the writer 
made & study of the choice of maga- 
zines of 433 pupils of the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades of the Ma- 
maronacek, N. Y., public schools. Ma- 
maronacek is a residential suburb of 
New York City. The majority of the 
pupils were of the better class of 
American-born parentage. A minority 
consisted of children of foreign-born 
parentage, chiefly Italian. The chil- 
dren were asked, on short notice, to 
name two magazines that they most 
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TABLE |. i | TABLE Il. 

Magazines named as first or second favorites by pupils of | Magazines named as first or second favorites by pupils of 
sixth, seventh,:and eighth grades, public schools, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, public schools, 
Mamaronacek, New York. Jacksonville, Illinois. 

(Arranged according to the highest median I. Q.) No. Choosing 

No. Choosing Magazine oe | — 

Magazine First or Median PP a a ee ae ee a aa icin ail 

Second =—# Qe American Boy o-ccccccccceeecceccee-- erm 114 

American Magazine ........................-.-.--.---- 11 116 nee he eee 9 109 
Youth’s Companion ............... 35 114 Junior Home ................. serseeeeees 26 107 
ii AT IS TEE AES 7 114 Youth’s Companion ............................ 24 107 
a Th ae AS SSS RE es 77 113 > enna 
pana fo National Geographic —........... 22 107 
SE ea ee eee 6 111 0 ee ae 20 105 
a 5 110 American Magasine .................................... 21 103 
American Boy SERS ie, PA — 109 Good Housekeeping ........................--....... 6 103 
National Geographic ........ SEERC EP EDS Note . 88 109 - 

Boy’s Life ........... ae). Peewee 32 103 
Popular Science Monthly......... 11 109 Popular Mechanics .................... 42 102 
Cosmopolitan quactccnpueseccccsscnrssosesesccesoue 7 109 Cosmopolitan AO Sten Se FO, FE EE te 5 101 
John Martin’s Child Magazine. a heaiaaoasl —— 108 Sa aie ae 17 100 
Judge ............ ee 11 107 
St. Nickolas . 97 104 CAN LAC nnn nance een eeeeeeeenen cece 55 99 

SSRI SARS ST ee ea 10 99 
Collier’s ........... 5 104 Gemfest . Fs 99 
McCall's 25 anced , 5 104 Pesuler Ss Aenee 6B Mace 5 97 
I hi diac ieNazadistictedsin 16 103 vei tll RESON - 

‘ : —— - a . SS Photoplay i u 97 
Short Stories 9 108 Woman’s Home Companion...................... 12 96 
Western Stories . 15 102 4 

Better Homes and Gardens..................... 7 96 
I TO i iar chactanisatceivaniosiat Sa? ae 101 Saturday ventas Post 31 95 
Popular Mechanics .............................. 32 99 es y s TOPS i ADOBE. LG De 
| Good Housekeeping ee 2 os ae 98 | Open Road for Boys eedwencoccccescpecesccocesenseccosce 16 95 
Saturday Evening Post............................. 35 98 SI. tateceetarecesnemeienvewsesntnvevenenannnen 13 94 
EN #3 TRS: 5 98 EE EA TAD 7 94 
Pictorial Review eat ere ek 7 96 Pictorial aE Se a 8 tect FES 11 93 
Ladies’ Home Journal....... 19 92 Western Stories 7 93 
Hunter and Trapper.. & 92 Ladies’ Home Journal... 8 92 
ey I I so nenasinentbnsnonneinecons 22 90 Liberty ...... 33 91 
True Detective RET Ra aa a aaa a s 
Photoplay ene See ee Literary Digest DaiabidMansinsibimailaacdRenistelilts 
True Story Magazine. ieatitiaainslsiiianinddiiteatniimenieed = 5 aE RE RS SN 
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enjoyed, either for reading matter or 
for pictures. The intelligence quo- 
tients were determined by the Otis 
standard intelligence tests. 

Table I includes the names of all 
magazines chosen by five or more pu- 
pils. With the name of each magazine 
is recorded the number of children 
giving it preference. The intelligence 
quotient listed after each magazine 
is the median for the group selecting 
that magazine. The magazines are ar- 
ranged in the order of the intelligence 
quotients of their groups of readers. 

In 1930 the study was repeated by 
one of the writer’s advanced students 
in the department ‘of education at 
Illinois College. Mrs. Lessie Zastrow, 
the student repeating the study, is a 
teacher in the Jacksonville, Illinois, 
Junior High School. Four hundred 
fifteen pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the Jacksonville pub- 
lie schools were asked to name the two 
magazines that they most enjoyed, 
either for reading material or pic- 
tures. These pupils were almost en- 
tirely from native-born parents of 
pioneer lineage. Their intelligence 
quotients were determined by the Ter- 
man’s group tests for mental ability. 

The results of the second study are 
given in Table II. This study, made 
by a different investigator, using a 
different intelligence test, five years 
later in point of time and in an en- 
tirely different type of community, 
compares quite closely with the re- 
sults of the Mamaronacek study. 
Twenty-two magazines were named in 
both studies. The correlation of the 
ranks based on the median intelli- 
gence of the readers for the magazines 
included in both of the studies is 
plus .66. 

Tabel III displays the names of the 
twenty-two magazines named in both 
studies in the order of the miedian in- 
telligence ranking of the combined 
groups selecting each magazine. 

In one instance there is perfect 
agreement. The True Story Magazine 
is at the bottom of each list. The re- 
sults of these studies indicate that the 
sensational and emotional type of 
publication attracts readers of the 
lower levels of general intelligence. 

Taste for literature ‘‘is not a gift’’; 
it must be developed. In the Mamaro- 
nacek study 97 children named the 
St. Nickolas Magazine as their first or 
second preference. One explanation 
for this decided preference for the 
St. Nickolas is found in the fact that 
a generous resident of that city do- 
nated subscriptions to this magazine 
for each room of the intermediate 
schools. The children having access 
to this publication learned to appre- 
ciate it. 
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TABLE ill. 
Magazines named as first or second favorites by pupils in the Mamaronacek, 
New York, and Jacksonville, Illinois, school systems. 
Chveanigi according to the highest median I. Q. of the combined groups.) 
Mamaronacek, N.Y., Jacksonville, Illinois, 
Two Studies Combined Study Study 
Number Number Number 
First or First or First or 
Magazine Second Median Second Median Second Median 
Choice 1, Q. Choice 1. Q. Choice 1. Q. 
a a hr 109 111 77 113 32 103 
Youth’s Companion ... 59 111 35 114 24 107 
American Boy ............ 106 110 75 109 31 114 
American Magazine... 36 108 11 116 25 103 
National Geographic . 60 108 38 109 22 107 
Popular Science M’h’y 16 107 11 109 5 101 
Cosmopolitan —............ 12 106 7 109 5 101, 
pO ene 16 104 6 111 10 99 
St. Nickolas .................. 117 104 97 104 20 105 
Popular Mechanics ... 74 101 32 99 42 102 
ae 22 101 5 104 17 100 
Good Housekeeping... 49 99 43 98 6 103 
Western Stories -........ 22 99 15 102 7 93 
eS ae 18 97 5 104 13 94 
Saturday Eve’ng Post 66 97 35 98 31 95 
Literary Digest ......... 21 97 15 101 6 84 
Photoplay ................. 29 92 20 89 9 97 
ei ES 49 95 16 103 33 91 
Pictorial Review ........ 18 94 7 96 11 93 
True Detective —.......... 16 92 9 90 7 94 
Ladies’ Home Journal 27 92 19 92 & ~~ SS 
True Story Magazine 47 83 22 83 25 3 








The writer wishes to avoid contro- 
versial questions of cause and effect. 
We would neither contend that chil- 
dren select certain magazines because 
they have given intelligence, nor that 
the reading of certain magazines in- 
fluences the intelligence in any way. 
High correlation between two factors 
does not necessarily imply that either 
of the correlating factors is the cause 
of the other. 

The biologists tell us that ‘‘like be- 
gets like.’’ Parents will have maga- 
zines in their homes appropriate to 
their own adult education and tastes 
The children will likely adopt reading 
habits very similar to those of their 
parents, and the parents in turn beget 
children very much of their own level 
of intelligence. Thus, the cycle will 
go unbroken unless the school or some 
cutside influence properly directs the 
children in the selection of magazines. 
Undoubtedly this responsibility rests 
heavily upon the schools. 

It was found in these studies that 
numerous pupils with high intelli- 
gence showed a preference for maga- 
zines that were usually selected by pu- 
pils far beneath them in mental abil- 
ity. In such eases it is clearly the duty 
of the teacher to encourage these 
children to develop a taste for read- 
ing matter that is more logically on 
their own level of intelligence. On 
the other hand, there are many in- 
stances where students of less than 
average intelligence declared that 
they enjoyed the better class of maga- 





zines. The number in this group was 
sufficiently great to convince the writ- 
er that it is possible to teach persons 
with average intelligence to read a 
much higher type of magazine than 
they usually enjoy. 

The problem of controlling and 
suppressing sensational and in many 
instances salacious publications is a 
serious one. There are agencies that 
would attempt directly to suppress a 
certain type of magazine, but such at- 
tempts are not likely to be successful. 
It would be like trying to dam a 
swift-flowing river of great volume. 
It cannot be done. We can, however, 
strike at the fundamental causes and 
strive for certain results that will 
tend to dry up the river. We can 
create in our pupils tastes that will 
demand a more solid and substantial 
type of material. 

Children must have experience with 
desirable magazines in order to have 
standards of choice. The school has 
a responsibility for providing this ex- 
perience and helping children to build 
tastes. Subscriptions to a number of 
the better class magazines is one of 
the very best investments that a 
school board can make. If the school 
board cannot be persuaded to supply 
the magazines, the teacher can appeal 
to publie-minded citizens to make pri- 
vate donations of magazines. At least, 
back numbers can be acquired by the 
school from subscribers in the district 
after their families have finished 
reading them. 





Age Qualifications 
For Teacher 
Retirement 


T THE meeting of the pension 
A committee on March 12, the 
editor was asked to write and pub- 
lish a brief article on the age quali- 
fications for retirement in the states and other units hav- 
ing teacher retirement systems. After a.study of such 
systems, we make this statement of the present practices. 

If the fundamental purpose of a retirement system is 
to improve the efficiency of the teaching force, it seems 
to follow that retirement ages and other qualifications 
should be defined in the law so as to retain teaehers dur- 
ing efficient service and to provide for their retirement 
when old age or disability makes satisfactory service no 
longer possible. From the standpoint of the publie no 
teacher should be allowed to retire on an adequate pension 
in the prime of life or at a high point of teaching effi- 
ciency, possibly to use his powers to earn a lucrative in- 
come in some other work. Neither should the poverty of 
the teacher or public sympathy keep a teacher in his 
position when senility causes inefficiency. From the teach- 
er’s standpoint, it follows that the retirement allowance 
should be sufficient to enable the retiring teacher to live 
in reasonable comfort, thereby removing the temptation 
to remain in the classroom beyond the period of efficient 
service. 

Therefore, qualifications for retirement usually re- 
late to applicant’s age or length of service or both. A 
combination of the two is used in several states. Although 
this is a discussion primarily of the age qualification, we 
will say in passing that the aggregate of service required 
in most states is 30 years, but varies from 10 to 40 years. 

The age for optional retirement most commonly set up 
is 60 years, but ranges from 50 to 65. Two states set 
different ages for men and women. The following states 
set 60 years: Arizona, Connecticut, Hawaii, Indiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Vermont (65 for men). Illinois sets 50 years; Mon- 
tana, 55; New Jersey, 62; Pennsylvania, 62; and Virginia, 
50 for women and 58 for men. 

For compulsory retirement, the age of 70 years is 
named in all states having that requirement,—namely 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. However, in Connecticut the teacher may be 
retained beyond this age if the employing board requires 
it in writing, and in the District of Columbia if two-thirds 
of the board asks to have the teacher retained for the 
good of the service. In New York retirement is not auto- 
matie at 70, but requires a request from either the teacher 
or the employing board. In other cases retirement is 
automatic at 70 or as soon thereafter as practicable. 

The compulsory and voluntary retirement law of Chi- 
eago, which is separate and in addition to the regular 
Chicago teachers’ pension law, sets 70 years as the com- 
pulsory retirement age, with an annual annuity of $1,500. 
This law also provides for compulsory retirement at ages 
65 to 69 inclusive, if a physical or mental examination 
made at the request of the board of education shows the 
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teacher to be incapacitated for service; and it also pro- 
vides for the voluntary retirement of the teachers for the 
same age period. The annual annuities in either case, 
and in addition to the regular pension, are as follows: 
Ry oan en ara $1,000 


@, . € { 9S SOR See 1,100 
If retired at age 67.................. Ph emer Le NEY bd 1,200 
an eeleeaesechannneinseas 1,300 
ef eg EES eee 1,400 


It may be of interest in this connection to consider 
how long the retiring teacher will live to draw his an- 
nuity. So we are appending a few figures taken from the 
best known tables of mortality, as follows: 


Years of Expectancy: 


Age U. S. Life Table The American Table 
50 20.98 20.91 
55 17.55 17.40 
60 14.42 14.10 
65 11.60 11.10 
70 9.58 8.48 


If a new retirement law is written for Illinois teachers, 
it will be necessary for them to study such facts as are 
stated above and then to decide what the optional retire- 
ment age, the compulsory retirement age, and the mini- 
mum period of service shall be. 


The Schools and HAT a queer, repressed world 
The Crisis this is! What a timid, seared 

bunch of rabbits most of us so-called 
human beings are! How anxious even we teachers are 
to conform to the Zeitgeist even though we are convinced 
it needs radical reform! Repression prevents expression 
and causes depression! 


But not for President Glenn Frank of the University 
of Wisconsin. It seems that the university faculty has 
been earnestly trying to teach the truth in regard to 
current social, political, and economic issues and that 
the president himself delivered an address on ‘‘the crisis 
of capitalism,’’ all of which provoked a widely-published 
charge by a prominent politician of the state that said 
faculty and president were propagating communism. The 
Chicago Tribune published the criticism, but played fair 
in the issue of May 14 by publishing a part of President 
Frank’s reply. We gather from this that President Frank 
was thoroughly aroused; for he referred to the attacks 
on the university as ‘‘a carnival of demagogic claptrap,”’ 
which was the work of ‘‘hysterical mountebanks’’ and the 
preaching of ‘‘ Wisconsin Romanoffs.’’ At the same time 
he made it clear that the university is not following the 
teachings of either radical or reactionary groups, but is 
trying to find and teach the truth regardless of their 
theories; for he says: 

The university does not and will not concern itself with 
the year to year strategies of partisan politics or with the creed 
wars that the sects may see fit to wage, but the university 
does and will concern itself with the determining facts of those 
political, social, economic, religious, and moral issues that go 
deeper than the machinery and methodologies of political and 


ecclesiastical organizations. To do less is to commit suicide 
as a university. 
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There are stray forces in Wisconsin that are frankly afraid 
of a fearless university. There area few stalwarts who would 
like to see every liberal mind eliminated from the faculty and 
administration of the University of Wisconsin and every ex- 
pression of student or faculty opinion inconsistent with their 
conservative views ruthlessly repressed. 

There are a few progressives who would like to see every 
conservative mind eliminated from the faculty and the uni- 
versity turned into a propagandist agency for their particular 
views of politics and economics. But this much I can say with 
certainty: As long as I am president of the University of Wis- 
consin no limited group in this state will turn the university 
into a tool without knowing that it has been through a fight. 
The university is not worth the investment of one dollar of 
taxpayers’ money unless it maintains its freedom from the 
external control of cliques. 

I would rather see the University of Wisconsin suffer the 
rigors of a lean budget through an unpopularity resulting from 
courageous, accurate, and objective research in the living 
issues of the political, social, and economic life of Wisconsin 
than to see it grow fat in a popularity achieved by sedulous 
aloofness from such issues. 


This reminds us of an expression in a review of Rugg’s 


History of American Civilization, which appeared in. 


School and Society about a year ago, as follows: 

Can you find any student of American education writing 
during the last ten years who fails to hammer home the fact 
that a citizenry intelligent in affairs of our civic problems is 
the one big obligation of the schools? What means this recent 
resolution of the National Department of School Superinten- 
dents that “not culture, not scholarship, not self-support, nor 
college entrance, are so important as training our youth to 
improve our civic life’? Why do they “demand for our schools 
power to give American citizens the duty of adjusting them- 
selves to the changing conditions of industrial, social, and civic 
life and to create new standards for the benefit of mankind?” 
Why the impassioned urge of Roosevelt, Hughes, Baker, and 
Hoover that we give the people understanding of our civic 
affairs? The political revolution brought us opportunity, the 
industrial revolution, appalling trouble; the educational revo 
lution is inevitable if we are to carry on. 

In the same number of School and Society, Jesse H. 
Newlon is quoted as saying: 

In many communities teaching is saturated with the points 
of view held by the conservatives and even reactionaries in 
politics, economics, morals. These pressures explain in large 
part the social lag in education today. ... They have made 
schools afraid. Where things are hottest, controversial issues 
are excluded, with the result that youth may prepare to grapple 
with the problems of tomorrow by chewing over the lifeless 
problems of yesterday. ’ 

It is clear that a crisis in American affairs is impend- 
ing or has been reached. It is clear also that we shall meet 
this crisis or survive it only by knowing the truth that 
makes us free and following and applying that truth. 
Therefore, more and more the demand is being made that 
the schools learn and teach the truth that makes us free, 
establishes justice, and promotes the general welfare. 


Illinois School 


| pee SEVERAL years various sta- 
Efficiency 


tisticians and research directors 
have been trying to decide what fac- 
tors make up school efficiency and to grade the several 
states according to the efficiency of their school systems. 
The latest results of work on this problem are published 
in Research Bulletin No. 3 of Volume X issued by the 
National Education Association. 

The authors use a large part of the bulletin to explain 
the difficulties of the problem, such as choosing all the 
factors that produce school efficiency, deciding which are 
of equal importance in all of the states compared, estimat- 
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ing what relative weight should be given these various 
factors, etc. Then they proceed to rank the 48 states for 
each of five factors, which are as follows: 

1. THE PROPORTION OF THE CHILDREN REACHED BY THE 
SERVICES OF THE ScHoo.ts. This is the per cent obtained 


‘by dividing the actual number of days of attendance in 


the state by the aggregate number of days attendance if 
every child 5 to 17 years of age had attended 200 days. 
In thia the per cent for [llinois is 67.37, which gives us 
a rank of 17. 

2. THe Hoipine Power or tHE Scnoors. This is the 
per cent obtained by dividing the number of children 14 
to 17 years of age in school by the total number of chil- 
dren of those ages in the state. The per cent for Illinois 
is 74.73, which is 23 from the top. 

3. THE QUALITY OF TEACHING ProvipEep. This is meas- 
ured by the actual average number of dollars paid an- 
nually to teachers. For Illinois it is 1,630, which gives 
us a rank of 8. However, the report calls our attention 
to the fact that we rank 15 in regard to teacher training, 
which is also a factor in teaching efficiency. 

4. THe ScHoot ENVIRONMENT. This is measured by 
the number of dollars in the value of school property per 
child enrolled. For Illinois this number is 317, which 
gives us a rank of 9. 

5. THe Per Cent or Literacy. This is measured by 
the per cent of adults that can read and write. Accord- 
ing to the report half the states have a per cent of 99 
or more. Therefore, our per cent of 99.25 gives us a 
rank of only 21. 

The authors do not attempt to weigh these five factors 
and do not give the ranking of the states based on any 
total or average of the several per cents. Therefore, they 
have not told us which states they consider stronger or 
weaker than ours in educational efficiency ; but they have 
given us a few factors in which we are comparatively 
strong and a few in which we are just medium. 


Why the * APRIL 24 the newspapers re- 
Discrimination? ported that ‘‘the State of Illi- 


nois will issue $300,000 in tax antici- 
pation notes this week to pay University of Illinois ex- 
penses, chiefly first of the month payrolls. The action has 
been authorized by Governor Louis L. Emmerson, State 
Auditor Osear Nelson, and State Treasurer Edward J. 
Barrett.’’ The money will be taken from the automobile 
and gas tax funds, and the anticipation notes will be 
turned into these funds as security until they are paid 
from the collection of the property taxes against which 
they are issued. 

Of course all teachers will approve these extreme meas- 
ures to keep the University in operation even if it must 
be done by the use of the sacred road-building funds. 
But we humbly inquire what the state authorities are 
doing to keep the elementary schools open and in opera- 
tion and to meet the payrolls of such common schools as 
have not paid their teachers for months. The state fund 
appropriated to help support the elementary schools is 
short several million dollars, and thousands of teachers 
who have performed their duties for months are in dis- 
tress because they have not been paid. Why not issue 
state tax anticipation notes to obtain money to pay them 
the amount due them from the state school fund? 




















Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


MRS. EDWIN NICHOLS 
5220 Greenwood Avenue, Chi cago, Illinois, Contributing Editor 


HE Illinois Congress of Par- 

ents and Teachers, at its thirty- 

third annual meeting at Rock- 

ford, April 19 to 21, considered 
the theme, ‘‘Constructive Forees in 
Education.”’ 

These forces Mrs. Beatrice C. Hy- 
man, principal of the Leander Stone 
School, Chicago, defined. She wants 
the child to be seif-supporting, mak- 
ing his contribution to society, serv- 
ing his country, using his intellect 
and mastering his emotions, able to 
meet new situations and to think cre- 
atively. She wants the teacher to be 
a new kind of supervisor of learners, 
a parent-substitute or day-time moth- 
er, not a disciplinarian. Her qualifi- 
eations are today given a new order 
of importance: (1) human interest 
and understanding; (2) a fully so- 
cialized personality; (3) a liberal 
modern. education; (4) understand- 
ing of the place of education in our 
democracy; and, last of all, a com- 
mand of educational science. 

There were six departmental din- 
ners. 

At the Child Welfare Magazine 
dinner, Mrs. Blanche Arter Bublig, 
an associate editor, urged local chair- 
men to lay more stress on the educa- 
tional value of the magazine. 


Mr. Virgil K. Brown, playground 
director in the south parks, Chicago, 
at the Leisure Time Activities dinner, 
pointed out the increased demands 
being made on recreation and the 
dangers in economizing too much in 
recreation budgets. 

At the Education dinner Mr. Frank 
A. Jensen, superintendent of Rock- 
ford schools, commended the gener- 
ous offer made by Rockford teachers 
to waive one month’s salary rather 
than have the school term shortened. 

Speaking on ‘‘Adoleseence and 
Personality Control’’ at the Home 
Service dinner, Dr. J. A. Melrose of 
James Millikin University, Decatur, 
urged a better understanding of the 
native foundations of behavior, with 
more attention given the ‘‘feeling’’ 
factor, and less emphasis on intellec- 
tual and formal training. 

The Summer Round-Up of the chil- 
dren should implant in the minds of 
parents and children the necessity of 
periodie physical examinations, begun 
early and continued through life, ac- 


cording to Dr. W. W. Bauer, director 
of the bureau of health and public 
instruction, American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Judith Waller of the National 
Broadcasting Company gave a history 
of ‘‘ Education by Radio’’ to those at- 
tending the Publicity dinner, and the 
Decatur Mothersingers sang. Miss 
Mayme Irons, the director, explained 
in verse that their 

‘‘greatest object in coming here 

today, 

Is to spread the idea farther to 
some sister P.T.A. 

To gather up their mammas, and 
go ‘Singin’ ’long de way.’ ”’ 

At the general session Tuesday eve- 
ning, the Rockford City Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations present- 
ed a pageant stressing seven prin- 
ciples of education—health, home en- 
vironment, citizenship, character, 
wise use of leisure, learning and vo- 
cation. Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, dean 
of the University of Chicago chapel, 
in his talk on ‘‘ Education and World 
Peace”’ declared that the power of 
force and armies avails nothing in the 
era in which we are now living. Edu- 
eation must provide the new genera- 
tion with an understanding of the 
world’s interdependence, of the limi- 
tations and costs of force, and with a 
new mindedness toward the idea of 
peace. 

Posters on various phases of par- 
ent-teacher work, procedure books 
from all types of schools, publicity 
record books, bibliographies, story 
books and books on parent education, 
and educational pamphlets proved 
that visual publicity may be a con- 
structive force in education. 


Mr. Floyd T. Goodier, superinten- 
dent of schools of Chicago Heights, 
in an address on the school tax situa-- 
tion deplored that ‘‘ under the Illinois 
taxing system there is no correlation 
between the ability of a community 
to pay taxes and the number of chil- 
dren to be educated.”’ 

Junior high and high-school prob- 
lems were considered at one session, 
with Miss Genevieve Melody, prin- 
cipal of Calumet High School, Chi- 
eago, and Dr. George Sherger of Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, contributing to this program. 

At the banquet on Wednesday eve- 
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ning Mr. Francis G. Blair, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
plead for the salvaging of the plain 
virtues of the home, church and 
school, that there might be hope for 
our civilization in spite of the vast 
blunders made in the past. Dean 
W. W. Whitehouse of Albion College, 
Albion, Michigan, presented a differ- 
ent aspect of the convention theme 
when he discussed ‘‘Constructive 
Forces in Education in the Home.’’ 
The home must be a place of applied 
intelligence, he said, and in these 
homes let us bring up children who 
will be discriminating, who will de- 
tect error, and who will not run away 
from the realities of life. 

A service in memory of Mrs. Det- 
weiler, late president of the congress, 
was held at the opening of the con- 
vention. ‘‘No beautiful thing with 
which our lives come into contact is 
ever again entirely lost to us,’’ wrote 
Mrs. Bright in her tribute, ‘‘and so, 
not sadly but with tender memories, 
we speak the name of Verne Hall Det- 
weiler, who has left us for a season, 
but who never can be lost to us.’’ 

There were more than fourteen 
hundred visitors registered at the 
meeting, the largest in the history of 
the state organization. Mrs. Holland 
Flagler, Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent to serve two years. By-law re- 
visions reduced the number of vice- 
presidents from eight to five, and 
made a reduction of twenty in the 
membership of the Board of Mana- 
gers. 

Resolutions calling for continued 
support of the principles of the 
founders of the parent-teacher move- 
ment were adopted at the final session 
of the convention. 





The Summer School of the Air 


Mrs. JoHN SHARPLESS Fox 
Radio Chairman 


The Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in past summers has 
sponsored backyard play groups, edu- 
cational trips, gardening, vacation 
fun exhibits. This year it is adding 
to this list support of the Summer 
School of the Air broadcast over Sta- 
tion WMAQ by the radio committee 
of the Chicago public schools. 

Mothers with teacher training and 
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June, 1932 


experience have been urged to pre- 
pare themselves for co-operation in 
this movement by familiarizing them- 
selves with the work their children 
are doing in school throughout the 
year. Teachers have outlined the 
work of the schools in their -various 
departments in a series of radio pro- 
grams. These talks have been mimeo- 
graphed and distributed on request 
from the Illinois Congress head- 
quarters. 

The summer programs are to be 
given by experienced radio teachers 
for children from the first to the 
ninth grades. 

There will be four fifteen-minute 
periods, 10:00-10:15, 10:15-10:30, 
11 :30-11 :45, 11 :45-12 :00 M., five days 
a week from June 20 to August 12. 

From time to time reports from the 
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students will be asked for, and a final 
achievement test will be given to those 
desiring it. 

While no grade promotion is prom- 
ised pupils, certificates of excellent 
work will be awarded to pupils de- 
serving them, and certificates will also 
be awarded for excellence in leader- 
ship as indicated in reports and pu- 
pils’ work. 

Leaders’ guides have been pre- 
pared, and work-books for the chil- 
dren for the first and second grades, 
for each of the grades from the sec- 
ond through the sixth, and for the 
junior high school in the four sub- 
jects to be taught, English, Mathe- 
matics, Social Science, General 
Seience. They may be obtained from 
Miss Judith Waller, Station WMAQ, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 








The Teacher’s Many Parts 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. BROWNE, University of Illinois 


HE name, ‘‘Adams,’’ appears 

often to the student and is asso- 
ciated with excellence in many fields 
of human endeavor. The field of 
Edueation has its Adams who is 
wholly within the glorious tradition. 
More than thirty years ago, Sir John 
Adams’ first book appeared in Amer- 
ica, and hundreds of teachers have 
welcomed each addition to the list 
from the pen of this genial school- 
master. Now he has offered another 
book, full of the wisdom of the years, 
yet as bright and gay as any could 
wish. It ought to capture a special 
interest from teachers, for this one 
is about them as actors in the great 
human comedy (or tragedy, if you 
prefer). Its title is from Shakes- 
peare, ‘‘And one man in his time 
plays many parts.... ’”™* 

The author is an Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Education at the University 
of London, and is spending the year 
in America lecturing at Harvard and 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. He begins his book rather 
significantly with a consideration of 
the teacher as a human being, some- 
thing overlooked at times in a nation 
that chooses to regard its teachers 
as hired help, to be employed and 
discharged at will, and to be ordered 
about ‘and regulated by countless 
petty restrictions. From this extra- 
ordinary beginning, our author 
sketches a series of quick portraits 
of the teacher as a parent, citizen, 
psychologist, artist, actor, humorist, 


* Adams, John. The Teacher’s Many Parts. 
Ivan Deach, Jr., Los Angeles, 1932. 351 pp. 


examiner, speaker, and traveller, to 
name but a few. 

I. should like to commend this book 
to teachers, and even to urge with 
some insistence that they read it. In 
these parlous days they need the 
comfort to be had from it, for dis- 
couraging times are upon us. 
Throughout the whole of its pages 
there is a most engaging friendli- 
ness, and an entire absence of malice. 
In the Introduction the author in- 
vites the reader’s attention to a spe- 
cial feature: 

‘‘There is not a single footnote in 
the volume. While I was bearing the 
heat and burden of the day in pro- 
fessional work, I did not dare to ap- 
pear in print without the decent cov- 
ering supplied by these offerings at 
the shrine of academic respectabili- 
ty. But now I am exercising the 
right of an emeritus to dispense with 
these dignified encumbrances. I am 
in hopes that the following pages 
will show no resulting loss in either 
clearness or accuracy. We have not 
here a scientific treatment in which 
each point must lead inevitably to 
the next. The aim of the book is a 
friendly stock-taking among profes- 


‘sional colleagues. It has been writ- 


ten as a sort of personal interview 
between the author and whichever 
of his fellow teachers he may be able 
to get interested enough in his sub- 
jects to carry on a silent conversa- 
tion.’’ 

One more quotation, since there 
has just come to my desk a letter 
occasioned by the renewal of the 
persistent question of the employ- 
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ment of married women as teachers: 

‘*We have put off as long as we 
could the troublesome problem of 
the teacher as a real parent. How 
does his status as a parent in the 
literal sense affect him, or her, pro- 
fessionally? This time the gender of 
the word we use has a real import- 
ance. Here it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world whether we are 
considering men or women. With re- 
gard to men, the careless reader may 
ask how it can make any difference 
at all. But with regard to women 
even the careless reader knows that 
we have here a critical situation in- 
volving the previous question of her 
appearing in the ranks of teachers 
in any form. * * * it would seem to 
the man in the street—unless he hap- 
pens to have unmarried daughters 
or sisters in the profession-—as if it 
would be a much more reasonable 
thing to put into an advertisement 
the words ‘None but fathers need 
apply,’ than to put into one for a 
woman teacher the words ‘Married 
women ineligible.’ ’’ 





A MINUTE 
Fraught with possibility 
For gain or loss, 
Filled with delight or pain; 
I hold you up for inspection 
And lo! you are gone. 
—Loutse Fiynn, 
DuQuoin, Illinois. 





A Teaching Opportunity 


The steadily increasing number of 
**sight-saving’’ classes which are be- 
ing established in public school sys- 
tems throughout the country have 
opened many opportunities for ad- 
vancement to teachers with the neces- 
sary special training, according to 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, Associate 
Director of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness. 

To prepare teachers and supervis- 
ors for this work with children having 
seriously defective vision, summer 
courses will be offered this year 
by four universities, in co-operation 
with the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, as follows: 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, June 18-July 26. 

University College, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill, June 27-August 5. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, July 5-August 12. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, New 
York, July 5-August 12. 

Information concerning these 
courses may be secured from the re- 
spective universities or from the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 450 7th Ave., New York. 





Meeting Of Board Of Directors 


HE Board of Directors of the 

Illinois State Teachers Associa- 

tion held a meeting at the Great 

Northern Hotel in Chicago on 
Saturday, April 23, 1932. The meet- 
ing was called to order at nine o’clock 
A.M. by the president, Mr. J. R. 
Skiles. A roll call showed all direc- 
tors present, as follows: J. R. Skiles, 
George O. Smith, Lulu A. Hill, F. 
Blanche Preble, and N. M. Mason. 
Secretary Robert C. Moore was pres- 
ent also. 

The president first called for a re- 
port of the finances of the Associa- 
tion. The treasurer, Mr. Charles Me- 
Intosh, was not present but he had 
sent a report to the secretary, who 
proceeded to read it, as it appears on 
this page. 

The report of the treasurer was 
accepted, and the secretary was di- 
rected to place it on file. 

The president then called for a re- 
port of the, expenditures as compared 
with the appropriations and for an 
estimate of the expenditures for the 
rest of the year as compared with the 
balance on hand. Secretary R. C. 
Moore reported that the orders issued 
to date were for the same total 
amount as reported paid in the treas- 
urer’s report, and that the balance 
appropriated for the year and unex- 
pended was $29,181.70. He estimated 
the expenditures for the rest of the 
year would be $20,774 if held strictly 
to such obligations as had been met 
in the preceding year and those ac- 
tually specified in contracts made. He 
called attention to the fact that the 
total resources available consisted of 
the cash balance of $11,079.14 and 
$6,000 in securities, or a total of 
$17,079.14. This was less than usually 
on hand at this time of year on ac- 
count of some decrease in spring en- 
rollments and the transfer last year 
of about $15,000 from the general 
fund to the building fund in order 
to pay for the new building without 
borrowing elsewhere. However, the 
treasurer had not yet received a check 
for the dues of the Lake Shore Divi- 
sion. President Skiles then stated that 
the Lake Shore Division had just held 
its meeting with about the usual at- 
tendance and that the treasurer 
would soon receive a check for $3,000 
or perhaps & little more. It was noted 
that such receipts would increase the 
balance to a little over $20,000 for the 
year and, with the practice of strict 
economy, might make it unnecessary 
to borrow money before the fall 
meetings. 


This report raised the question of 
a possible claim for extra compensa- 
tion beyond the terms of the contract 
for printing the ILuINnois TEACHER 
this year. After a discussion this mat- 
ter was referred to a committee con- 
sisting of N. M. Mason and R. C. 
Moore with power to employ a certi- 
fied public accountant to report on 
cost of printing, if necessary. 

The next item of business was the 
consideration of the proposals to print 
and mail the Iuuinots Teacuer for 
the year beginning with September, 
1932. The secretary stated that he 
had received five sealed proposals 
from as many different companies. 
These were opened and read. After 
careful consideration it was decided 
that Kable Brothers of Mount Morris 
had made the cheapest and best pro- 
posal. It was moved, seconded, and 
carried by unanimous vote that the 
proposal of Kable Brothers be re- 
ferred to a committee with the re- 
quest that said committee together 
with a representative of the com- 
pany work out the terms and details 
of the proposal in the form of a con- 
tract to be presented to the board of 
directors at a subsequent meeting 
for final approval. President Skiles 
appointed on this committee N. M. 
Mason, Chairman, George 0. Smith, 
and R. C. Moore. 

The president then called for the 
report of the committee on redis- 
tricting Northeastern Illinois into di- 


visions of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association reappointed at the Jan- 
uary meeting of the board to recon- 
sider the proposed change and to 
present certain data to the board. 
The secretary announced that he had 
on file a report of the committee 
signed by the chairman, Mr. August 
Maue, which follows: 

The committee on redistricting met in 
my office on Friday, February 19. There 
were present C. H. Root, Morris; O. A. 
Towns, Reddick; and August Maue, Jol- 
iet. Absent: W. W. Meyers, Harvard, and 
Jesse L. Smith, Highland Park. Mr. 
Meyers sent a long letter setting forth the 
attitude in McHenry county. 


I had invited in a number of others 
from the Northeastern Division, and 
there were present the following: Theo- 
dore Saam, Elgin; H. C. Storm, Batavia: 
Osher Schlaifer, Dundee; H. M. Deam. 
Joliet; G. E. Thompson, St. Charles; H. A. 


Perrin, Joliet; and A. N. Barron, York- 
ville. 


A full discussion was had regardinz 
the attitude of the different counties. 
McHenry county is happy in the present 
arrangement. We had letters from Mr. 
Meyers, Supt. Ethel C. Coe, and W. J. 
Colahan, Woodstock, all of whom set 
forth that they did not wish to change. 
Kane county does not wish to change and 
made a vigorous fight against reducing 
the size of the Northeastern Division. 
Kendall county does not wish to change. 
Mr. Towns battled alone against the en- 
tire group. He did well. 


I enclose a map which suggests the 
(Continued on Page 344) 





1931 
Dec. 15, Balance Cash on Hand 
Dec. 30, Collections Annual Meeting 

1932 Division Dues: 
a eee 
Chicago, Susan Scully 
South Central, C. A. Stevens 
Peoria, Sanford Murphy 
Southwestern, C. J. Pearce 
Southern, George McDerman 
Other Divisions 


South Central Division, 1931 dues 


Interest, Marshall Field bond 
Interest, Standard Oil bond 


Orders 1 to 154, inclusive 
Balance Cash on Hand 


Standard Oil Debentures 





ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
TREASURER’S REPORT 


December 15, 1931, to April 18, 1932 
RECEIPTS 


TrLiT ore, TET Tree $1,529.00 
Sanuk hideg bernldine dolly eaenueiees or 


East Central Division, Balance on note 
Dues and Subscriptions to ILLINOIS TEACHER 
South Central Division, Donation to Building Fund 


DISBURSEMENTS 


De Faber hnctciegtaseheedae Vue wen atts dkeeam ssa eee ke 
INVESTMENTS 


re -<  uc see es eb ebascaeeess tewbel $3,000.00 


OER SL Me 


A & os wos. das: os we rn 9 Dies dnl ont aoe wre ceil bet hs aa ated $6,000.00 


$13,347.58 
62.00 


... 1,854.00 
2,726.00 
1,520.00 


2,678.00 
26.00 
—— 13,679.00 
64.00 
100.00 
19.00 
250.00 
67.50 
67.50 


5 ee Pepe $27,656.58 


$16,577.44 
11,079.14 


$27,656.58 


CHARLES McINTOSH, Treasurer. 
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Three Divisions Hold Annual Meetings 


HE Southern Division of the 


I.S.T.A. held its annual meeting 
at Carbondale, Mareh 10 and 11, 
1932. W. D. Henderson, Director of 
the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; R. A. Schweg- 
ler, Dean of the School of Education 
of the University of Kansas; Wil- 
liam McAndrew, Editor, School and 
Society; Edmund Vance Cooke, 
poet; Capt. Donald M. MeMillan, 
Arctic Explorer, were the speakers. 
The Southern Illinois State Normal 
University orchestra provided musi- 
eal entertainment. 

Officers—President, F. G. Warren, Car- 
bondale; first vice president, Dr. Bruce 
Merwin, Carbondale; second vice presi- 
dent, Emma Bowyer, Carbondale; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Kate Hartline, Anna; 
corresponding secretary, Lillian B. Phelps, 
Golconda; financial secretary, George Mc- 
Derman, Metropolis; treasurer, M.L. Hunt, 
McLeansboro. 

Executive Committee—W. A. Furr, 
Carbondale, chairman; Elmer Swofford, 
Benton; J. W. Carrington, Cairo. 

State Governing Committees—Approp- 
riations, Mary C. Roberson, Mound City; 
Legislation, A. R. Boon, Carbondale; 
Resolutions, L. E. Etherton, Murphys- 
boro. 

Delegates to State Meeting: 

L. B. T. McPherson, Cairo; E. B. 
Swofford, Benton; C. U. Hancock, West 
Frankfort; Floyd Smith, Benton; E. E. 
Cockrum, Christopher; A. Neulist, Logan; 
M. M. Davis, Shawneetown; E. N. Hall, 
Elizabethtown; M. L. Hunt, McLeans- 
boro. 

Lewis E. Etherton, Murphysboro; Troy 
Felts, Carbondale; John Cross, DeSoto; 
W. O. Brown, Carbondale; Luther L. 
Evers, Metropolis; L. B. Robertson, 
Vienna; J. H. Hammack, Pinckneyville; 
Harriss Malan, Pinckneyville. 

Velma B. Crain, Golconda; M. C. Hunt, 
Mound City; A. A. Moore, Harrisburg; 
Ida Thompson, Harrisburg; Fred Armis- 
tead, Harrisburg; L. W. Brown, Jones- 
boro; D. C. Moss, Marion; Leslie Stilley, 
Marion, R.R. 2; Aubrey Holmes, Herrin, 
620 South 16th Street. 

Alternate Delegates to State Meeting: 

H. E. Jones, Tamms; Elmer Dillon, 
Orient; H. L. Atwood, West Frankfort; 
M. P. Wilkins, Christopher; S. Marshall, 
Benton; E. B. Bell, Logan; Roy Leevy, 
Equality; Herman W. Bean, Rosiclare; 
Fred Miller, Vergennes. 

R. Hoffner, Carbondale; William Car- 
ruthers, Murphysboro; Mildred Heupl, 
Murphysboro; C. J. Ramsey, Murphys- 
boro; William J. Ritchey, Cypress; H. E. 
Wolfe, Tamaroa; Joe Strichler, DuQuoin; 
B. E. Britton, Ullin; Herman Temple, 
Harrisburg; Pearl Roberts, Eldorado; 


Louis Massey, Galatia; Mrs. Mamie Clutts, 


Cobden. 
Others: Hon. Harry Wilson, Pinckney- 


ville; Hon. Elbert Waller, Tamaroa; 
Kate Hartline, Anna; F. G. Warren, Car- 
bondale; W. A. Furr, Carbondale. 

The Division went on record with the 
resolution following: 

Resolved: That we urge our members 
when the legislature comes to consider 
school legislation that they co-operate 
with the Secretary of the State Associa- 
tion in urging the passage of desirable 
school bills and in bringing about the 
defeat of such bills as seem to threaten 
sound educational progress. 

Kate HartTuine, Secretary. 





Peoria Division 


N March 5, 1932, the Peoria Di- 

vision of the L.S.T.A. met in the 
auditorium of the Central High 
School, Peoria, Illinois. The meeting 
was called to order by the President, 
H. E. ler. The Nominating Commit- 
tee presented the following nomi- 


nations, which on motion of the 
chairman were unanimously ap- 
proved. 


Officers—President, C. B. Smith, Pekin; 
vice president, Howard Hunter, Peoria; 
secretary-treasurer, Sanford Murphy, 
Peoria. 

Executive Committee—E. K. Frye, 103 
Alice Street, Peoria, chairman; Ray 
Graham, Mason City, three years; H. L. 
Dyar, Eureka, two years. 

State Governing Committees—Approp- 
riations, Charles McMullen, Chillicothe; 
Legislation, Anthony Middleton, Peoria; 
Resolutions, B. C. Moore, Eureka. 

Delegate to the N.E.A. Convention— 
H. E. Iler, Peoria. 

Delegates to |.S.T.A. Annual Meeting— 
R. J. Schertz, Metamora; Harry M. 
Clarke, El Paso; Martha Dieffenbacher, 
Havana; W. C. Coe, Tremont; Anna 
Kumpf, Pekin; Paul Bolin, East Peoria; 
Elden D. Finley, Delavan; D. C. Hilling, 
Peoria; C. A. Dille, Peoria; Ruth Shield, 
Peoria; Ada Stewart, Peoria; A. F. Siep- 
ert, Bradley College; E. L. Coberly, 
Brimfield; E. E. Downing, Elmwood; 
C. W. Chism, Peoria Heights. 

Alternate Delegates to the 1.S.T.A. An- 
nual Meeting—C. L. Lyon, Eureka; F. E. 
King, Washburn; Irene Steging, Manito; 
Cc. E. Bennett, Tremont; R. V. Lindsey, 
Pekin; B. R. Moore, East Peoria; L. R. 
Clark, Delavan; Flora Ebaugh, Peoria; 
Mrs. Anna Headley, Peoria; Lillian Moss, 
Peoria; Howard Cation, Peoria; L. V. 
Tillotson, Bradley College; Mary I. Baty, 
Peoria; Grace Carlson, Elmwood; Gladys 
Morrison, Chilliccthe. 


Resolutions were adopted as fol- 
lows: 

That so long as we are by statute re- 
quired to teach the evils of nicotine to 
children we deprecate the rapidly grow- 
ing and now almost universal use of full 
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page prominent display advertising in 
magazines that tends to counteract the 
results of such required teaching, and 
that we endeavor to select as far as 
reasonable and practical for library and 
supplementary school use those magazines 
that do not carry such advertising and 
that we urge school and college authori- 
ties to refuse the offers for such adver- 
tising space in school and college papers. 
That we endorse in toto the resolutions 
of our State Teachers Association as 
adopted at our last annual meeting and 
later printed in the ILLino1s TEAcHeER. 
SANFoRD Murpnuy, Secretary. 


Lake Shore Division 


HE annual meeting of the Lake 

Shore Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association was held 
in the Oak Park-River Forest Town- 
ship High School, Oak Park, Illinois, 
on Monday, April 18, 1932. Speakers 
at the general sessions were Ernest 
W. Butterfield, Commissioner of 
Edueation, State of Connecticut; 
William J. Hutchins, President of 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 
Those who will direct the affairs of 
the Division for 1932-1923 follow: 

Officers—President, George A. Schweb- 
el, Cicero; vice president, Alice Paulsrud, 
Evanston; secretary, John R. Rowe, 
Western Springs; treasurer, Orville T. 
Bright, Dolton. 

Executive Committee—Nellie A. Mc- 
Mahon, Chicago, chairman; J: R. Harper, 
Wilmette; Margaret Dady, Waukegan; 
A. V. Lockhart, Calumet City; David E. 
Walker, Evanston; Anna Lois Shinn, 
River Forest. 

State Governing Committees — Appro- 
priations, E. N. Cassady, Brookfield, °35; 
Legislation, J. W. Thalman, Waukegan, 
"33; Resolutions, B. E. Gordon, LaGrange, 
34. 

The following report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee was approved: 

1. That the Division should consider 
the problem of its own size. Possibly it 
is too large for practical purposes. It 
might be conveniently divided into two 
parts: the district north of Oak Park and 
the district including Oak Park and to 
the south. Another possible solution 
might be two branch meetings held sim- 
ultaneously at two points north and 
south. 

2. That the Division recommends the 
urgent continuance of the work of the 
State Association committee on Pensions. 

3. That the Division believes the con- 
tinued maintenance of an efficient public 
school system is fundamental. To handi- 
cap the schools financially, even for a 
slight or temporary period, means a ser- 
ious loss in school morale, in educational 
leadership, in qualified teachers, and in 
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Necessities and Luxuries 
ROM a national income of ninety 
billion dollars we spend two bil- 

lions on tobacco; about the same 
amount on soft drinks, ice cream, 
candy, and chewing gum; one billion 
dollars on theaters and movies; near- 
ly as much on jewelry, perfumes, and 
cosmetics ; and half a billion on sport- 
ing goods and toys. We spend on 
these luxuries a total of over six bil- 
lion dollars annually.- On automo- 
biles, partly a luxury and partly a 
necessity, we expend over eleven bil- 
lions a year. 

One need not criticize the Ameri- 
can people for spending these sums. 
They have money still left for neces- 
sities and for the relief of the unem- 
ployed. Wealth is not well distrib- 
uted, but one is reminded of the pene- 
trating remark of the English visitor 
who said that he wished that his coun- 
try might enjoy an American depres- 
sion for a few years. 

While we spend eleven billions for 
automobiles and six billions for lux- 
uries, the schools absorb only two and 
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one-half billions of the national in- 
come. Before closing schools a num- 
ber of simple substitutes could be 
tried. If father and mother and other 
relatives would cut their tobacco bills 
in half, the schooling of the bright 
children of the family could be not 
only safeguarded but improved. If 
the family car were run for another 
year, it would not be necessary to cut 
the school term from nine months to 
eight. If each private cud of gum 
were chewed for a few hours longer, 
music and art would not need to be 
eliminated from the program of the 
schools. 


The question to be forced upon the 
attention of the public is the relative 
importance of chewing gum, automo- 
biles, tobacco, and children. And if 
American citizens see the problem 
clearly their position can be forecast 
with certainty, for the American peo- 
ple believe in education. Just now 
they are worried about hard times, 
and the first public enterprise to 
which they turn to reduce expenses is 
naturally the one which seems to 
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spend the most money. But the pub- 
lic does not realize that for every dol- 

“lar spent for education two dollars 
and a half is spent for luxuries—that 
the schools cost only a fraction of the 
public income. 

In times of depression factories re- 
duce their output, but the enrollment 
of the schools is imereased. If the 
schools are the major agency for de- 
veloping an intelligent citizenship as 
fathers and mothers believe, the pub- 
lie must, through aggressive and un- 
selfish campaigning, be made aware 
of the disaster which would overtake 
the nation if the schools were closed. 
This is not a time for a people who 
ean afford tobacco and chewing gum 
to starve the schools. In spite of un- 
employment and hard times this na- 
tion is immensely wealthy, and the 
eost of education is trifling. This is 
the time when those who love children 
and wish to improve society are obli- 
gated to see that the schools are de- 
fended against the panic of the well- 
to-do.—W. W. Cuarrers, in Educa- 
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Books and Periodicals in the Teaching of Industrial Arts 


CLARENCE W. JOHNSON 


Principal, Community High School, Downers Grove, IIl. 


HE industrial arts teacher in 

close or habitual method of ap- 

plication to his work frequently 

loses sight of material which 
may be a dynamic aid or intensifying 
factor in the presentation of aims or 
development of a project. If we seru- 
tinize carefully the relative impor- 
tance of industrial arts work, we will 
find that books, periodicals, and edu- 
cational booklets are a valuable aid in 
accomplishing the aims of this work. 
Although it would be perhaps more 
convenient for them to do so, indus- 
trial arts teachers have not sur- 
rounded themselves with teaching 
aids of this nature, as have instruct- 
ors in academic fields. 

Manual work does not conform to 
true educational standards unless it 
is expanding the horizon and focus- 
ing the minds of the students. Sup- 
plementary study of occupations, spe- 
cial reports on various industrial top- 
ics, study of lumbering, tool histories 
and industrial health and hygiene are 
a few of the many possible factors 
that might be used to broaden the 
scope of the regular shop work. 

The most effective teaching of wood- 
working or of any of the other indus- 
trial arts can be accomplished only 
when its ewmtent is as diligently 


studied as is that of the academic 
field. Such a study necessitates the 
use, by the student as well as by the 
instructor, of textbooks. Books of this 
nature furnish a definite amount of 
basic information and instruction rel- 
ative to the subject to be taught. They 
provide the elements of subject mat- 
ter for general experience in the vari- 
ous lines of industrial arts work. The 
aim of these books is to be helpful, 
not only to the students, but also to 
the teachers who feel the lack of a 
criterion to assist them in forming a 
judgment in questions pertaining to 
this work. 

Textbooks contain a great deal of 
material pertaining to the broad, in- 
formational and cultural elements of 
the subject. Due to the fact that our 
product is not to be expert workers 
in the different occupations, stress 
need not be laid upon absolute perfec- 
tion in the use of a plane, soldering 
iron, or drafting tools. Knowledge, 
and not great skill, is the aim. An 
enlarged occupational intelligence 
makes for greater civic usefulness, for 
then the choice of a life work can be 
made with some understanding’ as to 
the demands of the occupation se- 
lected. 

Professional journals in this field 


contain a large amount of live ma- 
terial for shopwork. A careful study 
of these periodicals will give the in- 
structor a much more comprehensive 
conception of the entire industrial 
education program. It will afford him 
an opportunity to look for practical 
suggestions in the work turned out by 
world leaders in all lines of shop 
work. These magazines are not pub- 
lished to emphasize any particular 
method, system or school, but to set 
forth the sound principles of educa- 
tion upon which industrial arts is 
based. Also, they furnish a conven- 
ient means for that interchange of 
ideas between teachers, which is so im- 
portant a factor in the development of 
any school subject. The contributions 
in these periodicals offer help in the 
various phases of industrial arts work, 
such as teaching methods, shop or- 
ganization, equipment devices, and 
shop projects. 

Many commercial houses issue 
educational booklets which can be 
used as an aid in teaching the infor- 
mational element of the various indus- 
trial arts subjects. Some booklets 
trace the development of a business; 
others detail the processes of manu- 
facture, give directions for the proper 
eare and use of tools and machines, 
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and in other ways supplement shop 
and classroom presentations. They 
will keep the teacher as well as the 
pupil familiar with the various ma- 
chines, processes, devices, methods 
and short-cuts employed in industry 
to speed up production and lower the 
cost of finished jobs. 

The use of books and periodicals in 
the teaching of the industrial arts 
will broaden the scope of the regular 
shop work. It will encourage the 
teacher to cover a definite scope of 
work. Such work will not be local in 
practices or narrow in vision. Stand- 
ards in processes of work, in design 
and construction, and in the use of 
tools and materials will be more easily 
set-up. Books and periodicals will be 
of inestimable value to the teacher in 
teaching the informational element of 
the industrial arts. The teacher will 
not be kept busy telling boys what 
they cannot avoid learning if suffi- 
cient and proper use is made of text- 
books, periodicals and educational 
booklets. 





A School Patron Discusses 
Her Community’s School 

In a day when we are so insistently 
proclaiming that the school must find 
an interpreter in order that its good 
works may not be ignored by those 
who are called upon to support it, it 
is gratifying to learn of a school that 
has itself spoken so eloquently to the 
community it serves that one of its 
patrons can write us as has Mrs. Ethel 
Knauf of DePue, Illinois. 

She speaks of her community’s 
school as a living school and the vit- 
alizing principle is the healthful ac- 
tivity of its boys and girls as evi- 
denced in its student self-government, 
its Junior High, its various curricular 
and extra-curricular organizations, 
its two weekly newspapers and its 
Pupil-Parent-Teacher relationships. 
We quote from Mrs. Knauf: 

Projects are carried out by the (Par- 
ent-Teacher) Association that include all 
grades, giving to them as one of the 
Mother Clubs slogan puts it, “A Happy, 
Happy Childhood.” Instances of these 
projects may be seen in the following: 
a banquet served at Christmas time to 
two hundred and sixty primary children 
in the first, second, third and fourth 
grades by the teachers and parents, 
which was one of the most. beautiful 
scenes ever witnessed in the village. The 
school gym was kept open during the 
holidays by the mothers so that the 
young people of the high school might 
have parties, games and entertainment. 
Another successful project was the fath- 
er-son hike and mother-daughter hike, fol- 
lowed by a party in the school gym. 

The school is not in the incubator stage 
with pupils who will hatch out into life 
to hop here and there over the country, 
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knowing little more than a baby chick 
about life and how to live it. The school 
is meeting the needs of the community 
and fulfilling the demands of the young 
people by providing clean, wholesome 
and delightful entertainment. Is all this 
worthwhile? Is a school the place to 
teach a child how to live? We are proud 
of our school with a vision, a school 
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where pupils may have life and have it 
more abundantly—a living school. 


Superintendent J. C. Wiedrich is 
credited by the writer with initiating 
the school-community program that 
developed this co-operative spirit, 
which has proved so fruitful to 
DePue. 

















Organizing a Beginners’ Orchestra 


MARGUERITE LANDA 
Instructor in Music, San Francisco, California 


USIC IS being demanded 
more and more in the schools 
and beginning orchestras are 
being organized everywhere. 

A beginning orchestra is ysually 
presented to the teacher with the hope 
that in six months or so the orchestra 
will be ready to ‘‘perform.’’ The in- 
structor has about twenty or more 
beginners with all kinds of instru- 
ments ranging from the brand new 
saxophone (or even harmonica) to the 
decrepit old fiddle that ‘‘father used 
to play.’’ All pupils are beginners 
and all are expecting an equal share 
of the brief one-period-a-day music 
hour. 

It is the one-period-a-day that pre- 
sents the difficulty in the organization 
of a functioning orchestra. If one had 
the students for private lessons it 
would help to alleviate the problem 
but the school teacher has to accept 
conditions as they are and make the 
best of the heterogeneous group. 
Faced with such a task the teacher 
should bear in mind that to give the 
pupils thorough instruction and ade- 
quate attention is the primary aim. 

A good plan is to divide the pupils 
into different groups according to the 
instruments they play. Strings, brass, 
and woodwinds form the three major 
divisions. Instruct the students who 
play these instruments on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of the week 
and on Thursday and Friday take the 
pupils who have complicated instru- 
ments or whose instrument cannot be 
taught easily along with the rest of 
the group. For example. the trom- 
bonists, if left in the brass section, 
would possibly upset the rest of the 
class who are busy with their valve 
instruments. The same would apply 
to the celloists, flutists, and others 
whose instruments are different from 
those in the regular groups. If there 
is time enough, it would be well to 
divide the clarinetists and saxophon- 
ists, teaching them in separate classes. 

When all the students have mas- 
tered the scales and know their chro- 
matics, combine all the brass with the 


brass, strings with the strings, and 
woodwinds with the woodwinds. If 
any pupils are learning to play the 
percussion instruments, allow them to 
play with the brasses. Continue with 
the augmented groups meeting on the 
first three days of the week. Then, on 
Thursday, instead of a group practice 
have a combined rehearsal of the en 
tire orchestra. This will stimulate the 
students’ interest in knowing that 
they can now play well enough te 
play together and will give them 
actual orchestra practice. On Friday 
the elementary points of Harmony 
may be presented. It is essential that 
the students should know scales, in 
tervals, and transposition in addi- 
tion to getting acquainted with the 
sounds of other instruments. Note- 
books should be kept by every student 
for this Harmony lesson. As the class 
progresses, more time should be given 
to the ensemble orchestra and less to 
the individual groups. However, 
group meetings should be held from 
time to time. By no means, though, 
discard the Friday theory class. We 
have far too many pupils who know 
nothing about scales and keys and yet 
are attempting to play their instru- 
ments. 


In about two months’ time the 
teacher should be able to work out a 
suitable program of music and, if the 
pupils know that they are to perform, 
they will work all the harder to make 
it a success. If one group has ad- 
vanced faster than another, let it have 
a special part.on the program, and 
if any talented pupils have developed 
their art let them play solos. 


In my own beginners’ orchestra 
which I developed along these lines, 
I had my violinists give a program 
of waltzes entirely from memory in 
four months’ time and at the end of 
the school year the whole beginners’ 
orchestra not only presented its own 
program but also assisted the ad- 
vanced orchestra in the playing of 
‘‘The Prophet’’ for the graduating 
class. 
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Mid-West Institute of International Re- 
lations, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, June 20 to July 2. This institute is 
arranged by the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, which has already suc- 
cessfully conducted similar Institutes at 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
Courses of college grade in the economic, 
political and spiritual phases of the 
struggle for world peace will run through- 
out the period of the Institute, while 
shorter courses and single lectures will 
deal with special topics, or with methods 
of creating attitudes of international 
good-will. The schedule will be in gen- 
eral classes in the morning, recreation in 
the afternoon, lectures (open to the pub- 
lic) in the evening. For the Institute as 
a whole the charge is $35 for room, board 
and tuition. Further information may be 
obtained from the American Friends 
Service Committee at its Midwest head- 
quarters, Room 1011, 105 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


National Education Association. 70th 
annual convention, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 26 to July 1. President Flor- 
ence Hale is preparing an appropriate 
convention program built around the 
theme, “Looking Ahead in Education.” 
The assembly of delegates will hear some 
of the best speakers who address the 
convention. Miss Hale plans for the as- 
sembly a minimum of routine reports of 
committees and business deliberations 
with-emphasis upon constructive move- 
ments in education. 

National Commission on the Enrich- 
ment of Adult Life, open meeting, N.E.A. 


any other single factor. 


Four-Book Series 
Book I-—Parts 1 & 2 
Book II— Parts 1 & 2 


interestingly. Beautifully and profusely illustrated. 


Book I-—How Countries Differ 
Book Il—Why Countries Differ 


A True Picture of WORLD Progress 


Hayves—Moon—WAyLANnpb 


WORLD HISTORY 


Written Simply Enough for Ninth Grade 


A new world history that interprets mankind's progress in all parts of the 
world—not only in Europe, but in the Near East, the Far East, and America. 
Traces the development of democracy to the present day. Written simply and 


Calendar Of Educational Meetings 


Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., Wednes- 
day, June 29, 2:00 p.m. Roundtable dis- 
cussion leaders include, Laurence Vail 
Coleman, Director, American Association 
of Museums, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D. C.; Charles H. English, 
Executive Secretary, Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia; Willis A. Sutton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Miss Florence Hale, President 
of the N.E.A. 





Conferences on Secondary Education, 
Horace Mann Auditorium, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
July 5-9. Speakers include Professor 
Thomas H. Briggs, Dean Wm. F. Russell, 
Professor Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean 
Emeritus Jas. E. Russell, Professor E. L. 
Thorndike, Professor Maxie N. Woodring, 
Professor Pecival M. Symonds, Professor 
George S. Counts, Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes, Professor Rexford G. Tugwell— 
all of Columbia University; Mr. Richard 
Allen, Assistant Superintendent, Provi- 
dence, R. 1.; Professor A. K. Loomis, 
University of Chicago; Professor Emery 
N. Ferriss, Cornell University; Professor 
Francis T. Spaulding, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Professor Leonard V. Koos, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Wm. J. Cooper, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 





First World Congress on Recreation, 
Los Angeles, July 23-29. The objectives 
of the Congress are: (1) To provide an 
international exchange of information 
and experience on play, recreation and 
the recreational use of leisure; (2) To 
build interest and support for the move- 
ments in all countries; (3) To provide 








New Books Finding a Ready Welcome! 


Climate and Human Use 
HuNTINGTON—BENSoN—McMurry 


LIVING GEOGRAPHY 


Living Geography has for its central theme the human use of the earth. It 
shows how people live and how they provide for their needs. It makes clear 
how humanity's efforts along these lines are controlled by climate more than 


Correct Language Habits through 
Language Situations 


EmersoN—BENDER—THOMPSON 


MODERN ENGLISH 


The new Modern English has for its objective the establishing of correct lan- 
guage habits, spoken and written. It achieves this aim by the use of language 
situations embodying a rich variety of materials—drill, project, and activity— 
which the child utilizes in working through to the desired goal. 

Book I—Grades 3-4 
Book Il—Grades 5-6 
Book III-—Grades 7-8 





one further means of developing inter- 
national good will. Both rural and urban 
activities are to be considered. Admis- 
sion to the Congress is open to anyone. 
A special tour enroute to Los Angeles 
with stop-overs in a number of cities is 
being planned. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Mr. T. E. Rivers, Admin- 
istrative Secretary, International Recrea- 
tion Congress, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Iinois Valley Division, 1.S.T.A., an- 
nual meeting, LaSalle, October 13 and 
14. Speakers now engaged: Albert Ed- 
ward Wiggam, New York; Dr. Silas 
Evans, Rippon College; Frank D. Slutz, 
Dayton, Ohio; Ruberta N. Smith, Direc- 
tor, Elementary Education, Normal, III. 





Southeastern Division, 1.S.T.A., annual 
meeting, Flora, October 13-14, 1932. 
Speakers now scheduled include Senator 
Robert Lafollette, Hon. Francis G. Blair, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mr. Louis Kulcinski, State Super- 
visor of Physical Education; Mr. Thomas 
Skeyhill, Congressman Claude V. Par- 
sons. 





DuPage Valley Division, |.S.T.A., an- 
nual meeting, Glenbard Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn, October 24, 1932. 
Speakers secured for the meeting are: 
Judge Florence Allen of Ohio; Dr. Frank- 


- lyn Snyder, Northwestern University; Dr. 


Charles W. Gilgey, University of Chicago. 
Music will be furnished by the Glenbard 
Township High School and the Glen 
Ellyn Elementary Schools. 





Also available in a six-book 
edition—a book for each 
grade from 3 to 8. 








2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


A New World History for Upper Grades 


FiEMENTARY WORLD HISTORY 


The story of the world from the dawn of history to the most recent develop- 
ments in Europe, Asia, and America. 
Beard & Bagley’s successful text, Our Old World Background. Textual changes 
and improvements bring the story up to date, and new illustrations and teach- 
ing equipment have been introduced. 


THRE MACMEEEAN COMPANY 


Bearp & Baciey 


This is a completely new edition of 
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aay SAFETY FEATURES 
—hardwood and steel 
body . .. shatterproof windows (at 
small added cost). . . glare-free 
windshield . . . narrow front corner 
posts ... two rear-vision mirrors 
... heavy bumper .. . heavy frame 
. + parallel mounted springs... 
16” four-wheel brakes . . . 4-speed 
transmission ... powerful, de- 
pendable motor. COMFORT 
FEATURES — passenger-car type 
seats . . . 16-foot body mounted on 
157-inch chassis . . . capacity of 42 
at 10” per pupil, 36 at 12” per pupil 
. wide aisles . . . low step... 
smooth, quiet, 6-cylinder opera- 
tion. ECONOMY FEATURES— 
very low fuel consumption . . . low, 
flat-rate service charges. 


ONLY 


1375 


£. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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THE NEW CHEVROLET SCHOOL BUS 


takes 42 children to and from school 
safely, comfortably and economically 


By combining the latest safety devices with Chevrolet’s quality con- 
struction, Chevrolet engineers have designed the safest, most com- 
fortable and most economical school bus ever built at so low a price. 
Every practical protective feature requested by educators and parents 
has been included. The body construction is the strongest type known, 
and every vital part of engine and chassis has been built with a liberal 
margin of strength. Draft-proof adjustable windows, snug-fitting doors 
and roof ventilators assure correct ventilation and a healthful tem- 
perature. The front door is driver-controlled and the emergency rear 
door has a safety catch. With these, and a score of other safety and 
comfort features, the Chevrolet school bus provides exceptional capac- 
ity—42 children at 10 inches per child and 36 at 12 inches per child. 
Yet it can be purchased for one of the lowest prices at which this type 
of transportation is sold, and it operates with unexcelled economy. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Mctors 


CHEVROLET 


SIX-CYLINDER TRUCKS 


Mention Tue Itimois Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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Summer School of the Air 


A summer schocl of the air is to be 
available to children of the Chicago 
district through WMAQ, beginning 
June 20 and continuing through Aug- 
ust 12. It is sponsored by NBC, un- 
der the management of which WMAQ 
operates, and the Chicago Public 
Schools. This new undertaking in 
radio education will be under the di- 
rection of Miss Judith Waller, assist- 
ant manager of WMAQ, and a com- 
mittee from the Board of Education 
of Chicago. 

The plan will require some mature 
person to direct each group of chil- 
dren in their application and activity 
during the period of broadcasts and 
during the period of study between 
broadcasts. 

The program, presenting courses in 
English, Mathematics, General Science 
Social Science for seventh, eighth and 
ninth grade pupils and periods for 
children from the first through the 
sixth grades, has been prepared by 
the Chicago Public School staff and 
will have G. P. Drueck, Jr., principal 
of the Curtis Junior High School, as 
leader, with a group of leading teach- 
ers and principals of other schools as 
instructors. Workbooks have been 
prepared giving the lesson units to be 
covered during the summer session, 
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and occasionally reports will be re- 
quested of the local or group leader; 
also papers and samples of the pupil’s 
work for correction or comment. 


While no promotional credit will be 
granted, Wm. J. Bogan, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Chicago, points out 
that this classroom of the air will pro- 
vide instruction supplemental to the 
work of the elementary and Junior 
High schools, which will be valuable 
to the pupils and give background 
and understanding to the work of the 
schools. 


The broadcasts will be made daily 
except Saturday and Sunday, 10:15 
and 11:45 a.m. central daylight sav- 
ing time. 





Eastern Bulletin 


The Teachers College Bulletin, pub- 
lished quarterly by the Eastern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College devotes 
its No. 114, under date of October 1, 
1931, to ‘‘The Training of Public 
School Art Teachers.’’ This number 
was compiled by Grace E. Messer, 
Head of the Art Department, and fit- 
tingly is a most artistic publication. 


The four-year art course for the 
preparation of teachers or supervisors 
in the publie schools is outlined and 

















HOTEL PERE MARQUETTE ~~ 


H. Edgar Gregory, Manager 
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1 Person + + 


Down State’s Largest and Finest Hotel 


500 Rooms + 500 Baths 
$2.50 to $5.00 
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each course described. Numerous il- 
lustrations of the work of students 
from the elementary grades through 
college add interest and offer criteria 
as to what may be accomplished at 
the various levels. Page decorations 
are significant little pen and ink 
sketches. 


Two articles are included: ‘‘ Art in 
the Public School Curriculum,’’ and 
**Art and the Elementary Subjects.’’ 
We quote from the former: 


Art education as taught in the progres- 
sive schools of the country is not draw- 
ing; any more than learning to compose 
a fine letter or a good composition is 
merely a matter of handwriting or pen- 
manship. Art education is a practical 
subject, training pupils to appreciate and 
enjoy art, and to use the principles of 
good spacing, fine proportion, appropriate 
design, harmonious color in everyday 
situations of modern life. Art as taught 
in modern schools contributes to present- 
day objectives of education — worthy 
home membership, civic pride, attractive 
surroundings, appropriate dress, fine 
grooming, worthy use of leisure, refined 
taste in selection of the products of art 
and industry. The chief aim is that of 
developing an appreciative, beauty-lov- 
ing, discriminating public. Today as never 
before, when each subject is being care- 
fully weighed for its full value, art is 
finding its rightful place on the school 
program. 


Mt wl nach Women and: Childeon 


\WELBOURNE 


HOTEL 


Perhaps no finer compliment can be 
paid to any hotel than the pronounced 
preference of women 


The Melbourne Hotel has al peer 
the unquestioned choice of women trovel 
Its location in the heart of the main shop 
ping district with the finest theatres with 
in one block, its efficient,unobtrusive, service, 
and its economy appeo! to them. 


400 ROOMS 


EACH WITH BATH 
FROM 


$270 


OR awe’ <> 2d 





Jun 





2 Persons + + $4.00 to $8.00 
Sample Room + + $4.00 to $6.00 
400 Car Garage 


\ ST. LOUIS 


ON LINDELL BOULEVARD AT GRAND AVE. 
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Let UsSupply Your Needs 


ee — 


Commencement Invitations 


Announcements—Programs 


Social Stationery—Office Forms 


Camm, 


Write us for prices 
omy, 


HARTMAN PRINTING COMPANY 
H. L. Wiuiamson, President 


219 South Fourth Street Springfield, Illinois 














: Hotel Abraham Lincoln | 


Springfield’s newest, finest and most 
modern hotel. 


Circulating ice water in every room. 

Dining room and cafeteria in connection. 

Excellent cuisine. 

Large and airy sample rooms. 

Private Dining rooms. 

Suites for large parties. 

Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. 

Florentine Palm Room for card parties 
and teas. 


Reservations given prompt and careful 
attention. 


Three hundred rooms, three hundred 
baths. 
Rates two dollars and up. 


Springfield 
Illinois 
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is maintaining America’s high standards of educational progress. 
Educators — school officials — Parent Teacher organizations — 
and —— themselves are working hand in hand that schools 
may function with unimpaired efficiency though school expendi- 
tures may be curtailed. 

School executives, always conscious of the pupil’s mental and 
physical welfare, have found a way to avoid penalizing children 
due to economic ills. Even Hate | school budgets may be cut, 
pupils need not suffer. So in 1932 budgeting provision is being 
made for modern, posturally correct seating and desks even if 
funds do not permit new buildings. In that way classrooms are 
modernized without costly expenditure and within available funds. 
Pupil health and efficiency is safeguarded, for authorities agree 
that posturally correct seating—seating that makes it easy and 
natural for the — to sit erect— is a primary factor in the 
health of the pupil during the long school day, and an aid to 
his mental alertness. 

Educational authorities make a place in their budgets for main- 
tenance and replacements. Much of this soqupece is usually 
applied to new seating. So each year a number of classrooms are 
brought up to the most efficient seating standards. For a rela- 
tively small annual expenditure in comparison to the total cost 
of education, they are enabled to give students seating that is 
posturally correct and a definite aid to their health and efficiency. 

Educators are invited to write us (or use Coupon) on matters 
pertaining to seating and posture. 





Use American Universal Desks! The facts are available 
For modernizing schools, American Universal Desks 
should have your serious consideration. They give 
you greatest value for your expenditure. Scientificall 
designed and constructed, they make it NATUR 
and CONOR for the pupil to sit correctly 









ical 
} ox Ft for the detailed facts about this out- 
standing school desk. 


Send the coupon 

for Free Classroom Posture Poster and a 
Authoritative Seating Booklets . . . (They contain no advertising) 
Send the coupon . . . and we will mail you free a 
¢ posture poster, size 1742 x 25 inches 
which shows children why they should sit erect. 
Teachers, principals or superintendents will be 
supplied with a poster for each classroom on 
uest. With them, oon, cay <6 the following 
a tative, interesting book- 
lets: " Essemtials of Hygienic Seating’, which shows 
what constitutes good and bad posture, the rela- 
qa of sexing. to postare, adjustment of seats, 

ie: light a arr 

es NYideols and Standard 's of Classroom m Seating”, 
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k adios of Eestare S0 Teperen ney ae : Buy- 
ing of Schoo Bqupaee ae ‘Forty 
School Seating”. Please use a coupon indicating the booklets ok 


American Seating Company 
we Chercher ond Public dndisorinns 

General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

Branches in All Principal Cities 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. oll 
Pl ithout obligation, FREE, a copy of your Posture Poster 
ets checked. 
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Michelangelo’s Moses 
(Continued from Page 327) 


once more Michelangelo went back to 
his first love, the Julius Sepulchre, 
hoping to be permitted to stay with 
it until finished. But this was not to 
be. Only a few months later, in Feb- 
ruary of 1513, Pope Julius died. His 
suecessor, Leo X, a native of Flor- 
ence, directed the artist to discon- 
tinue work on the Tomb and repair 
to Florence, there to start a new task. 
Michelangelo was enraged; he deter- 
mined not to yield voluntarily. Leo, 
however, was even more determined ; 
he was adamant. Ruthlessly, he coun- 
tered every excuse the artist could 
offer and the latter left Rome, in 
tears. Years pass and little is being 
accomplished; except that Michelan- 
gelo, whenever he feels himself unob- 
served, sneaks back to his only love, 
the Julius Monument, working on one 
or the other statue for this Tomb. 

Pope Leo X died in 1521; his sue- 
eessor, Adrian VI, ruled only two 
years, which interval the artist used 
to work on the Sepulchre. In 1523 a 
new Pope, Clement VII, came to the 
throne. He at once engaged Michel- 
angelo to erect a tomb monument in 
honor of the Medici family, the Pope’s 
ancestors. Again the master went to 
Carrara to superintend the quarrying 
of marble; it was his last journey 
thither. In 1527 came the sack of 
Rome and Michelangelo was ordered 
by the city fathers to fortify Florence 
in order to save it from the fate suf- 
fered by Rome. In 1531 his health 
broke down due to hard work in Flor- 
ence and the worry of not being able 
to give more time to the Julius Monu- 
ment. To make matters worse, the 
Pope became impatient and threat- 
ened the artist with excommunication 
should he do any work other than in 
connection with the Medici Tomb. 
Then suddenly the Pope conceived a 
new idea. He called Michelangelo to 
Rome and requested him to paint 
‘The Last Judgment’’ to the Altar 
wall of the Sistine Chapel. This time 
the artist was glad to come back to 
Rome, since it provided him with 
the long-sought opportunity to work 
on the Julius Tomb, though he had 
to steal the time from his sleep. He 
reached Rome September 25, 1534; 
two days later Pope Clement died. 
Michelangelo now was freed from his 
Florentine obligations; he never 
again went back to that city to re- 
main any length of time. 

The new Pope, Paul III, was anx- 
ious to secure Michelangelo for his 
own purposes. To pacify the heirs of 
Pope Julius he allowed the comple- 
tion of the sepulchre in a modified 
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way. Instead of the original forty 
statues, it now was to have seven, ar- 
ranged as follows: In the central 
niche of the first story should be 
Moses, flanked on his right by Con- 
templative Life, on his left by Active 
Life; in the second story, just above 
Moses, should be Pope Julius, reclin- 
ing on his sarcophagus, to his right a 
Sibyl, to his left a Prophet; in the 
niche above the Pope, the Madonna, 
holding the Christ Child. In this 
form the monument was finally dedi- 
cated some time after 1545; thus it 
stands today in the church of San 
Pietro in Vincoli, Rome. 


But Michelangelo’s hand is seen 
only in the beautiful and majestic 
Moses, the two figures at his right and 
left, and the statue of the Madonna. 
Life Active is represented by Leah, 
daughter of Laban. She holds a mir- 
ror to denote cireumspection of ac- 
tions, and a wreath to visualize the 
glories that await one after finishing 
a virtuous life. On the other side is 
Rebecea, the sister of Leah, repre- 
senting Life in Contemplation; her 
hands are joined; her knees are bent 
and her face is turned upward in a 
reverential, spiritual attitude. 

It goes without saying that Michel- 
angelo had no hand in the statue of 
the Pope; it is the work of a little 
known artist. Michelangelo’s plan 
was a group showing the dead Pope 
laid to rest by two angels. To say the 
least, the Pope, resting on his right 
forearm, looks rather uncomfortable ; 
The statue is indeed a poor memorial 
for the great Julius, who gave the 
world Raphael’s Stanza, Michelan- 
gelo’s Ceiling, and started Christen- 
dom’s greatest temple, St. Peter’s Ca- 
thedral. But, as one cardinal re- 
marked, ‘‘The Moses should be suffi- 
cient monument for any Pope.’’ For 
the Madonna above the dead Pontiff, 
Michelangelo furnished the model. In 
the center above the Madonna is the 
coat of arms of Julius II with the 
papel crown and the keys of St. 
Peter’s. It should yet be mentioned 
that Pope Julius is buried in St. 
Peter’s cathedral and not in the sar- 
cophagus on which his statue is re- 
cumbent. 

Thus, forty years after it had been 
started, was brought to a compromis- 
ing conclusion a memorial that once 
bade fair to become the greatest sculp- 
tured monument, and the most re- 
vered shrine of art in the entire uni- 
verse. The factors that combined in 
the making of the planned Sepulchre 
augured well. To begin with, there 
was Julius II, a man endowed with 
indomitable ambition, an insatiable 
hunger for fine objects of art, vain- 
glorious, unscrupulous, ready to 
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snatch gold from the ends of the 
world with which to pay for his lux- 
urious enterprises. Then, there was 
Michelangelo, the greatest sculptor of 
any age, indefatigable in serving the 
ideal of art. We can yet picture him, 
hammer and chisel in hand, a paper 
cap on his head, to which was fast- 
ened a small lamp; thus he could 
often be found before one of his 
statues, working, not like a free man, 
but like a slave, serving his deity— 
Art. A friend one day asked him, 
**Michelangelo, why don’t you get 
married?’’ To which he replied: ‘‘T 
have one wife—Art, and she causes 
me more trouble than is good for me.’’ 
And finally, there was Carrara— 
mountains of marble, second to none 
in lustrous beauty and purity. But, 
alas, though the conjunctures augured 
well, the greatest project in the his- 
tory of sculpture ended in a tragedy. 
Envy, the Sistine Chapel, the un- 
timely death of Julius II—such were 
the formidable conspiring agents that 
brought down the curtain on this un- 
paralleled creation of art. Michelan- 
gelo was only thirty-seven years old 
when Julius died; he was to live an- 
other fifty years. His was a gigantic 
stature. But from that moment on, 
with a life’s ambition snatched from 
his hand, he was a broken man; embit- 
tered ; whatever henceforth he touched 
tastes of gall. Just look at the Christ 
in his ‘‘Last Judgment’’; the wrath 
of an eternity is gathered in that right 
arm; we fairly feel the earth tremble 
at the sight of this Judge who is hurl- 
ing a sinful humanity into everlast- 
ing damnation. This remains the pro- 
foundest feeling of Michelangelo to 
the end of his days. 








Lower Rate for Teachers 
On Mediterranean Cruise 


Due to the demand among teachers 
for lower priced accommodations on 
the summer cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean, the James Boring Company 
has arranged to offer a limited number 
of rooms at $600 per person. Altera- 
tions to provide this additional mini- 
mum priced space are being made in 
the steamer President Johnson which 
has been especially chartered from 
the Dollar Steamship Lines for this 
cruise. These accommodations are 
strictly first class, and all are outside 
rooms with direct light and air. 

The cruise of 62 days starting from 
New York on July 2 will visit all the 
Mediterranean countries, featuring 
the classic Eastern Mediterranean re. 
gions. Optional courses of lectures 
and field projects which may be offered 
for college credit will be available for 
cruise members without extra charge, 
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wears an Illinois Watch 
in her recent picture, 
“Sidewalks of New 
York.” ... Courtesy of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
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Really they cost so little for such superb little timepieces; || 
, you'll never regret choosing one of these precious Illinois ||| 
lise American Beauty watches. | | 
hers They are much smaller than watches formerly worn by our Hi 
on most fashionable social set; but not too small to be accurate. | r 
ter- Each watch has 17, tiny, but important, ruby jewels; an ac- | | 
any cepted mark of quality. || 
ber Illinois American Beauty watches are encased in the precious || 
=e- metal of 14 karat, filled, white gold. a | 
ini- ; HT) 
: ie Should you care for more complete information seek your local | 
‘toh jeweler, ask his opinion of Illinois watches, then see bis com- |s 
om plete display of beautiful new strap and ribbon watches. lis 
this MINUETTE (top)—quite modern CHARMETTE (center)—charm- 
are —baguette in style—17 jewels 14k ingly simple in design—17 jewels © 
ide filled white gold. 14k filled white or natural gold. 
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Division Meetings . 
(Continued from Page 335) 


the quality of our future citizenship. The 
current financial difficulties should 
strengthen our determination to equip 
the new generation to solve future eco- 
nomic problems. 

4. That the Division favors active par- 
ticipation by the State Association in 
the development of an adequate system 
of taxation. It recommends suitable leg- 
islation as to breadth of application, 
equity, and to a fair and workable bal- 
ance between direct and indirect taxes. 

5. That the Division recommends a 
much larger part of school costs to be 
borne by a state tax and that such be 



























































There is a Hotel in 
NEW YORK 
That allows a SPECIAL RATE | 
to EDUCATORS | 
from all over the world | 
A HOME IN THE HEART OF THINGS | 
Near Largest Department Stores...Con- 
venient to Theatres...Opposite Famous 


Churches...In the midst of the city but 
away from the Noise. 


Largest Hotel Lounge in New York ... Educators 
Room ... Library... Radio Rooms ... Coffee Shop 


A Recommended Hote! for Educators 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 


For One From For Two From For Three From 
$2.50 $4.00 $4.50 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 
NEW YORK 


ALBURN M. GUTTERSON 
Manager 
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ILLINOIS 

applied to reduce the inequality of edu- 
cational opportunity in Illinois; also, that 
as such state funds are increased a suit- 
able portion be allocated to secondary 
schools of the state. 

6. That the Division believes it is the 
unqualified duty of teachers to instruct 
future citizens in loyalty to our govern- 
ment, in respect for the stability of our 
social order; and to point out to our citi- 
zens the seriousness of having the funda- 
mental teaching of the schools counter- 
acted by selfishness, greed, and unsocial 
individualism. These are grievous faults 
which cannot be corrected by reduction 
or default in payment of salaries or by 
so-called economies which will jeopar- 
dize not only the desirable and necessary 
training of the youth of today but the 
wise and successful solution of these 
problems in the future. 

JouHN R. Rowe, Secretary. 





Board of Directors Meeting 
(Continued from Page 334) 
change agreed upon in the meeting. Kan- 
kakee county is taken from the East Cen- 
tral Division and is added to the North- 
eastern Division. The change makes the 
Northeastern Division somewhat of a 
“shoestring,” but since McHenry county 
is satisfied and Kankakee county is 
happy, there is nothing to complain 

about. 
The data asked for follows: 
1. A map of the divisions affected; 
2. Number in each division affected: 
East Central, 2,250; Northeastern, 2,347. 
3. Probable enroliment: the same as 





ASTOUNDING 
Educational Tour Value 


te 
NEW YORK 
vie 
Alton—Baltimore & Ohio— 
New York Central Railroads 


Visiting 


m, Mt. Vernon, Philadel- 
York and Niagara Falls 


$57.75 
All-Expense Tour 


Includes railroad fare, modern 
coaches, first class hotels, 
sightseeing trips, guide fees. 


Lv. Springfield 11:30 a.m. June 19th, 1932 
“ Linecola 12:6 p.m. “ st = 
“ Bleomington12:50p.m. “ se sd 
“ Pontiac 1:30 p.m. “ = ° 
“ Dwight 1:55p.m “ = = 


All-Expense Tour to Europe $258.00 


Write for itinerary and further 
information to 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
TRAVEL CLUB 
400 E. Capitol Ave., Springfield, Ill. 


Washingto 
phia, New 


steel 
all meals, 


Consult your local agent or E. H. Yarke, 
D.F.&P.A., The Alton Co., 
Springfield, Dil. 
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the membership because our counties us- 
ually run more than 100 per cent; 

4. Size of auditorium: the Northeast- 
ern Division at Joliet, 2,300; the East 


Central Division at Urbana is large 
enough; 

Transportation: excellent. 

5. Attitude of teachers: everybody 


happy in these two divisions. Mr. Root 
said he would be happy to be left in the 
Illinois Valley Division; he stated that 
he would advertise both meetings and 
allow the teachers to go where they 
please. 

I am instructing the committee that 
their work is done and that they are 
discharged. 


Aveust Mauve, Chairman. 

The secretary also had on file a 
petition signed by the president, sec- 
retary, and members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Northeastern 
Division asking that Kankakee coun- 
ty be detached from the East Cen- 
tral Division and attached to the 
Northeastern Division, and that the 
change be effective at once. He also 
had on file a letter from Supt. A. N. 
Barron of Kendall county stating 
that this change would meet with his 
approval. 

The secretary had dn file also a 
letter from Mr. O. A. Towns stating 
that ‘‘after consideration of the mat- 
ter of the annexation of Kankakee 
county to the Northeastern Division 
of the State Teachers Association, it 
has been decided not to make the 
petition necessary for completing 
the movement at the present time; 
this is somewhat contradictory to 
our previous position on this situa- 
tion, but conditions have changed 
somewhat since the project was un- 
dertaken.’’ The secretary had on file 
another letter from Mr. Towns in 
which he said that ‘‘so far as Kanka- 
kee county is concerned, we ask for 
nothing further than the unanimous 
recommendation of your committee 
on redistricting as reported at the 
State meeting and unanimously ac- 
cepted by the Assembly at that 
meeting.’’ 

There appeared before the board 
Mr. A. P. Johnson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Kankakee, and Mr. J. F. 
Benham, Principal of High School, 
Manteno, representing the teachers 
of Kankakee county. These men vig- 
orously objected to the more recent 
recommendation of the committee on 
redistricting, and said that Kanka- 
kee county does not want to join the 
Northeastern Division as it is, but 
does want to become a part of a new 
division consisting of Will, Kanka- 
kee, and Grundy counties. They re- 
minded the board that such was the 
original recommendation of the com- 
mittee on redistricting and insisted 
that the report.containing that ree- 
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THE THRILL OFA 
BEAUTIFUL YEARBOOK 


4 


This comes only when your book is perfectly 
printed and bound. 


All your efforts of planning and preparation— 

all the excellent work of photographer and 
engraver—are nullified if placed inthe hands 
of an inferior printer. 


The printer and binder will “make or break” 
your annual. 


The Hartman Printing Company. producers of 
“All-American” and “First Class Honor’ 
Yearbooks, maintain a special YEARBOOK 
DEPARTMENT manned by experts trained 
in this particular work, who are on the job 
twelve months of the year. 


Let us tell you about the Hartman Plan. 


















































HARTMAN PRINTING COMPANY 


PRODUCERS OF DISTINCTIVE YEARBOOKS 


H. L. WILLIAMSON, President 
MINOR L. SMITH, Vice President and General Manager 


219 South Fourth Street + og + Springfield, Illinois 
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Our Yearbooks Are Bound In Our Own Pl nt Under Our Own Supervision 
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Board of Directors Meeting 
(Continued from Page 344) 


ommendation was the matter recon- 
sidered by the Representative As- 
sembly and referred to the board. 

It was noted also that nothing had 
been heard from the officers of the 
East Central or the Illinois Valley 
Division. 

After a lengthy discussion, it was 
apparent to the board that Kanka- 
kee county objects to being merely 
transferred from one division to an- 
other as recommended in the second 
report of the committee quoted 
above, and that two or three coun- 
ties and the officers of the Northeast- 
ern Division object to detaching any 
county from that division. There- 
fore, the board coneluded that it is 
not advisable to make any change 
until some plan ean be worked out 
by the people concerned that is more 
satisfactory to all concerned. A mo- 
tion was made, seconded, and earried 
by unanimous vote that a committee 
be appointed consisting of the presi- 
dents of the three divisions involved 
in the two reports of the committee 
on redistricting, said committee to 
work in conjunction with their re- 
spective executive committees in an ef- 
fort to come to some agreement in re- 
gard to what division or change of 
boundaries of divisions ought to be 
made if any, and to report to some fu- 
ture meeting of the board of directors 
or to the Representative Assembly. In 
accordance with this motion, the 
president appointed the following 
committee: G. W. Sutton, President 
of East Central Division, Monticello, 
Chairman; J. W. Graham, President 
of Illinois Valley Division, LaSalle ; 
and Osher Schlaifer, President of 
the Northeastern Division, Dundee. 
The secretary was directed to write 
to the members of this committee to 
notify them of their appointment 
and duties. 

The secretary announced that one 
person who had been appointed to 
serve on the Committee to Clarify 
the Resolution Coneerning Child 
Guidanee had declined to serve; 
whereupon President Skiles, with 
the consent of the board, appointed 
Miss Mary Newlin, High School, 
Robinson, to serve on that commit- 
tee. The full committee now is E. A. 
Turner, I.S.N.U., Normal; Mary 
Margaret Roach, Decatur; and Mary 
Newlin, Robinson. 

The president then announced that 
the next item of business would be 
the appointment of delegates to the 
National Education Association and 
determining the amount of expense 
allowance for each. The secretary 
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had on file a list of fourteen nomi- 
nees submitted by the presidents of 
as many divisions, as follows: Justin 
Washburn, Rock Island; H. W. Me- 
eulloch, Pontiac; Bertha 8. Arm- 
bruster, River Forest; C. E. Vance, 
Danville; Otis Keeler, Marshall; 
Charles E. Melton, Walnut: George 
Schwebel, Cicero; Osher Schlaifer, 
Dundee; B. F. Shafer, Freeport; 
Sanford Murphy, Peoria; I. B. Pot- 
ter, Dixon; E. B. Henderson, Bridge- 
port; L. W. Brown, Anna; P. H. 
Hellyer, Lewiston. The secretary 
announced that he had received a 
Ietter from the seeretary of the 
N.E.A. stating that Illinois is en- 
titled to 28 delegates on its present 
membership, and that our State As- 
sociation is entitled to one for its 
life membership in the N.E.A. The 
president, with the advice and con- 
sent of the board, then appointed as 
delegates the fourteen nominees 
listed above, the five directors of the 
LS.T.A., Fannie Spaits Merwin, 
Manito, and Secretary R. C. Moore 
to represent the life membership of 
the State Association. This left eight 
to be appointed, and upon motion 
and vote it was decided that the 
eight should be appointed as fol- 
lows: the secretary was directed to 
write to the three presidents of divi- 
sions who had not made nomination 
to send in nominations at once; two 
additional delegates were assigned 
to the Chicago Division, and Mrs. 
Preble was asked to report their 
names after appointment; and the 
board would appoint three later. The 
secretary was directed to write to 
all those appointed to obtain their 
acceptance. 

By motion, duly seconded, and 
carried by vote, it was decided to 
allow each delegate sixty dollars to 
apply on expenses on account of 
making the trip to the meeting next 
June. 

The president announced that the 
employment of a secretary, director 
of research, and assistant editor 
might well be considered at this 
meeting since the terms of the pres- 
ent employees would soon expire. 
During a brief discussion that fol- 
lowed it appeared that the reports of 
the treasurer and secretary in regard 
to the finances of the Association 
had made it doubtful at the present 
time what salaries can be paid these 
employees. A motion was made, sec- 
onded and carried by unanimous 
vote that the present employees, 
Robert C. Moore, Lester R. Grimm, 
and Eloise P. Bingham may consider 
themselves reappointed secretary, 
director of research, and assistant 
editor, respectively, but that their 
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salaries and term of employment be 
determined at a later meeting of the 
board. 

The secretary asked for directions 
in regard to janitor service at the 
administration building in Spring- 
field. By motion and vote the mat- 
ter was referred to the secretary 
with power to act but with directions 
to keep the expense at a minimum for 
good service. 

The secretary also asked for diree- 
tions as to what to do in regard to 
the proposal by the City of Spring- 
field to repave Edwards Street 
across the front of the property of 
the Association. He was directed to 
join in the protest of other property 
owners against such repaving. 

Mr. Mason, chairman of the com- 
mittee to write a pension bill, re- 
ported that his committee had held 
one meeting and had assigned cer- 
tain problems for study to each mem- 
ber of the committee and to the see- 
retary. He announced also that Mr. 
L. R. Grimm, member of the com- 
mittee, was makjng an extended 
study of the problems before the 
committee and that he had many 
pages of mimeographed manuscript 
ready for their consideration. 

There being no further business to 
be transacted, the board adjourned 
to reconvene at the call of the presi- 
dent. 

R. C. Moore, Secretary. 


Bleed Schools Rather 
Than Change Politics 


NDOUBTEDLY in the hysteria of 

inflation the schools, like the col- 
leges and universities, did some things 
that they can now do without. But the 
things that communities propose to do 
to them in the hysteria of economy far 
surpass the wildest aberrations of bull- 
market days. We hear a great deal 
about frills. What are frills? Teach- 
ers’ salaries appear to be frills in some 
cities. The health of school children is 
a frill in others. Since night schools 
are a frill in one community, we close 
them and throw 75,000 people into the 
streets. The plain fact is that the 
schools are under attack because it is 
easier to get money from them than it 
is to correct the fundamental iniquities 
and antiquities of local government. 
Only a people that had no conception 
of the place of education in its na 
tional life could contemplate the ruin 
of the next generation as the best 
remedy for governmental insolvency 
—Rosert M. Hurcuins, President. 


University of Chicago, before the De 
partment of Superintendence, N.E.A. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 1932. 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 
West 32nd Street, New York: 


Younger Poets: An Anthology of Amer- 
ican Secondary School Verse. Edited by 
Nellie B. Sergent. The writers are sec- 
ondary school pupils from many states 
and of many nationalities. The text may 
well serve as an inspiration to classes 
in creative writing, the selections are 
intrinsically interesting and give evi- 
dence of the intelligence, the good taste, 
and the creative ability of the younger 
generation. Cloth. 436 pp. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, 17 East 
Twenty-third Street, Chicago: 

Adventures in Fact and Fancy. By 
Frances Lilian Taylor. Book three of 
Adventures in Storyland Series. Stories 
are grouped under the following heads: 
Safety and Health, Some Clever Animals, 
True Animal Stories, Children at Play, 
Friends in Feathers, Fun and Magic, 
Children of Far Lands, Children of Long 
Ago and Now. The text supplies informal 
tests, questions and seat work to check 
speed and word recognition. Cloth. Illus- 
trated in color. 304 pp. $0.84. 

Peter and Nancy in Europe. By Mildred 
Houghton Comfort. 

Many of the places of the geography 
books vitalized by the personal contact of 
the subjects of this story. Cloth. Illus- 
trated in color. 208 pp. $0.75. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York: 

Oh, Mr. Noah! Edited by Sarah Mc- 
Lean Mullen and Muriel Simpson Lanz. 
Reading for enjoyment is the keynote of 
this collection of twelve, simple, direct, 
and vivid stories of animal life. The 
editors have taken care to keep the 
stories within the comprehension of the 
average seventh-grade pupil. Supplement- 
ing each story are an introductory state- 
ment, comprehension tests, topics for dis- 
cussion and word studies. Cloth. 204 pp. 
$0.88. 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, 45 East 
17th Street, New York: 

The Judd Family. A story of Cleanli- 
ness in Three Centuries. By Alice Mary 
Kimball and Mary Alden Hopkins. Illus- 
trated by Warren Chappell. Many essen- 
tial facts of sanitation and personal 
cleanliness clothed in a narrative account 
of the manner of living of people in 1730, 
1830 and 1930. This book for sixth and 
seventh grades may be secured by writ- 
ing School Service, Cleanliness Institute. 
Single review copies free to school ad- 
ministrators and to teachers of grades 
six and seven. Quantities at cost, post- 
age or express prepaid. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., 443 
Fourth Avenue, New York: 

Little Plays for Everybody. Compiled 
by A. P. Sanford. A volume of twenty- 
three plays, nearly all of which are new, 
having been written especially for this 
anthology by young dramatists interested 
in meeting the needs of teachers for 
suitable plays for schools and assemblies. 
Cloth. 342 pp. $2.50. 
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Peace Plays. Eighteen plays compiled 
and edited by A. P. Sanford. Taken to- 
gether they are suitable for a wide range 
of ages and are selected to meet in a prac- 
tical way as many conditions as possible. 
The didactic principles are applied in a 
subtle manner, in some cases by showing 
the futility of war, in others by stressing 
the virtues of peace. The main consid- 
eration that the performance be interest- 
ing and enjoyable to both its players and 
audiences, is always paramount. Cloth. 
276 pp. $2.50. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, 
Inc., Garden City, New York: 


Evaluation and Improvement of Teach- 
ing. By Charles W. Knudsen, Professor 
of Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. A basal text for teachers col- 
leges and schools of education. Note- 
worthy features are: the establishment of 
a basis on which to evaluate teaching; an 
anglysis and evaluation of exercises used 
by teachers; the evaluation of group con- 
trol and suggestions for improvement; 
evaluation of tests and test procedures; 
suggestions for inaugurating a supervis- 
ory program; stenographic reports of 
classroom work; and, for each chapter, 
learning exercises and selected bibliogra- 
phies. Cloth. 527 pages. $2.50. 

A First Reader in Spanish. By Nina 
Lee Weisinger and Marjorie C. Johnston. 
Designed for use in the early part of the 
first year in high school, after the pupils 
have become acquainted with the most 
elementary principles of Spanish, the text 
supplies reading matter of great sim- 
plicity intended to stimulate interest in 
Spain and Spanish ideals. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. $0.80. 

Los Mejores Cuentos de Emilia Pardo 
Bazan. These tales possess narrative in- 
terest to an exceptional degree, and are 
important in the study of contemporary 
Spanish literature as representative ex- 
amples of the best of the author’s work. 
Cloth. 208 pp. $1.25. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 
Place, Boston: 


The American Colonies. By Mary G. 
Kelty. This new book and its companion 
volume, “The Old-World Beginnings of 
America,” are for use in schools that wish 
to begin the course in American history 
with a study of its old-world background. 
They contain materials that are adapted 
to the interests and abilities of children 
in the middle grades of the elementary 
school. Subject matter is organized into 
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three units, each of which is composed 
of related stories and topics. The stories 
are told simply and sufficiently at length 
to include vivid and interesting details, 
and are written in a tested vocabulary. 
Abstract terms or concepts unfamiliar to 
children are developed fully before they 
are introduced. Cloth. 334 pp. Illustrated. 
$1.00, subject to discount. 

Billy Gene’s Play Days. By Maude Dut- 
ton Lynch. A continuation of Billy Gene 
and His Friends. It is based on the same 








We need Good Teachers for Good Schools and 
Colleges daily. ENROLL NOW. National 
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or EUROPE 
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—all outside rooms. Excellent meals. 

Rest in quiet or enjoy the gayety as you 
prefer. Music, Dancing, Games, Entertain- 
ments, etc. with a Social Hostess in charge. 


4-DAY CRUISES MEALS & 
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to Parry Sound, Canada. INCLUDED 
Ask for booklet “’ in the Great Lakes Country” 
at any R. R. Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
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idea,—that children learn by living both 
in the world of reality and in the world 
of make-believe. In this reader Billy Gene 
and his playmates are a year older (Billy 
Gene is now seven) and naturally their 
horizons have expanded. Projects, in 
which Billy Gene and his friends engage, 
supply the unit basis by which learning 
to read becomes more highly motivated 
and more pleasureable. Cloth. Illustrated. 
126 pp. $0.68. 

The Inquisitive Winslows. By Lydia 
Lion Roberts and Mary E. Pennell. The 
young Winslows’ wholesome curiosity in 
all that takes place about them supplies 
the opportunity for explaining many 
things that young people of comparable 
age would like to know. The factual ma- 
terial is skillfully interwoven with ac- 
counts of the good times that this inter- 
esting family have together. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. 302 pp. $0.76. 

Man's Great Adventure. By Edwin H. 
Pahlow, Professor of the Teaching of 
History, Ohio State University. A new in- 
troduction to world history for secondary 
schools that treats history as humanity’s 
memory, capable of yielding ideas which 
will help us to solve present-day problems. 
Modern institutions, customs, and ways 
of thinking are traced through the cen- 
turies from their beginning in by-gone 
periods. The author’s style is vivid, mod- 
ern, and addressed directly to the pupil. 
Visual aids are liberally employed in the 
form of illustrations, graphs and maps. 
Subject matter is organized on the unit 
basis. Cloth. 854 and XXIV pp. $2.12, 
subject to discount. 

Modern Agriculture. By Waldo Ernest 
Grimes, Ph.D., Professor of Agricultural 
Economics, and Edwin Lee Holton, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, both of the Kan- 
sas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science. This text is a thorough 
revision of “Essentials of the New Agri- 
culture,” by Henry Jackson Waters. The 
content has been organized into twenty 
teaching units, with from two to twenty- 
seven problems under each unit. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 632 pp. $1.60. 

My Country. By Grace A. Turkington. 
A citizenship text that emphasizes the 
boy and girl-rather than the adult. As 
much of the machinery of government is 
woven into the text as is needed to show 
how government functions in helping its 
citizens and to point out the way in 
which the individual assists the govern- 
ment in its work. Cloth. Illustrated. 450 
pp. $1.08. 

Summer Fun. By J. Mace Andress and 
Annie Turner Andress, with the assist- 
ance of Julia E. Dickson. This eighth 
book to be published in the Andress 
Health Series is for use either as a basal 
book in health or as an easy supplemen- 
tary reader in the second half of the first 
grade. Like other books of the Andress 
Health Series, it never preaches. It 
simply makes good health desirable from 
the child’s point of view. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 137 pp. $0.64. 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, 270 Madison Avenue, New York: 

Business Letters: Functions, Principles, 
Composition. By Ralph Leslie Johns, 
Glendale Junior College, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia. The material in this text was 
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originally prepared for use in a corpora- 
tion training school—The Standard Oil 
Company of California. Later, it was re- 
vised and rewritten for student use in 
a group of semi-public schools — the 
United Y.M.C.A. Schools of the U.S.A. 
After extensive use in that field, the ma- 
terial was adapted for use in high schools, 
business colleges and private schools. 
Recently, it has been used with success 
in junior college classes. This varied 
use of the material in manuscript form 
has made possible many minor adjust- 
ments and has demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of the materials in the develop- 
ment of the ability to write good busi- 
ness letters. Cloth. 347 pp. $1.40. 

The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money. By 
Walter O. Woods, Treasurer of the United 
States. A presentation in simple language 
of the fundamentals of the great finan- 
cial operations of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Cloth. Illustrated. 177 pp. $1.50. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 1249- 
1257 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 

Creative Composition. By Louise 8S. 
Camp and Eva H. Lycan in collaboration 
with Frederick H. Bair. Eleven rationally 
arranged units of study are directed 
toward the aim of excellence in spoken 
and written English. All the subject mat- 
ter and the exercises which follow each 
unit have been given an exacting class 
trial in use with hundreds of students 
passing through the author’s high-school 
classes. An unusual feature of the book 
is a complete unit given over to contri- 
butions by pupils—“Student Interpreta- 
tions” in both verse and prose. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 446 pp. $1.48. 

Mastery Units in Physics. By Clifford 
Holley and Vergil C. Lohr. This high- 
school text, organized on the unit plan, 
covers in eleven compact, logically ar- 
ranged units the essential principles of 
elementary physics. Working under the 
direction of Dr. Henry C. Morrison, the 
authors formulated these units, tested 
them in their own high-school classes, re- 
vised, and finally approved them. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 700 pp. $1.88. 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York: 

French Liberalism and Education in 
the XVIII Century: The Writings of La 
Chalotais, Turgot, Diderot, and Condorcet 
on National Education. Translated and 
edited by De La Fontainerie, Assistant 
Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. One of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Education Classics, edited by 
Edward H. Reisner. Cloth. 385 pp. $2.25. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Character Education: Tenth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence. 
The Commission on Character Education, 
responsible for the investigations and the 
preparation of the Yearbook, is composed 
of the following: A. L. Threlkeld, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado, 
Chairman; Bertie Backus, Principal, 
Alice Deal Junior High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; George 8S. Counts, Professor of 
Education, and Associate Director, Inter- 
national Institute, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York City; Frank 
N. Freeman, Professor of Education, Uni- 
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versity of Chicago; Charles B. Glenn, 
Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, 
Alabama; Paul T. Rankin, Supervising 
Director of Research and Adjustment, 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Belle M. Ryan, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Goodwin Watson, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; David E. 
Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

The following excerpt from the fore- 
word will suggest the tenor of the con- 
clusions: 

“The position taken in this Yearbook 
is that character education consists of 
constructive reactions to life situations 
without thought on the part of the indi- 
vidual as to whether his reaction in a 
particular situation is one calculated to 
bring about his own self-impfovement.” 

Cloth. 536 pp. $2.00. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York: 

Projects in Elementary English. By 
John B. Opdycke. Fifty projects for the 
upper elementary grades, each of which 
is divided into four parts: reading and 
discussion, word study, oral and written 
composition, corrective practice in speech 
and writing. The author’s mild irony in- 
vades even the corrective exercises and 
does much to make them less “unlike- 
able.” (The author confesses in his fore- 
word “To the Teacher” that “there are 
many phases of English work that are 
not—cannot be made—highly likeable.” ) 
Cloth. 726 pp. $1.98. 

BENJ. H. SANBORN & COMPANY, 221 
East Twentieth Street, Chicago: 

High School Economics. By Charles 
Manfred Thompson, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Economics of Public Utili- 
ties, Dean of the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, Director of 
the Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Written for the sec- 
ondary schools from the point of view 
of social and economic conditions in the 
United States. Cloth. Illustrated. 512 pp. 

Unit Mastery Arithmetic. By John C. 
Stone and Clifford N. Mills. The books 
are based upon the Unit Plan. The work 
for each year is divided into ten units, 
each of which develops closely related 
skills. The books have been written for 
children, directly to children, in the lan- 
guage of children, and adapted to the in- 
terests, activities, and needs of children. 
Illustrated. Prices: Primary, $0.80; In- 
termediate, $.84; Advanced, $0.88. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 

Elson Basic Readers, Books Four, Five 
and Six. By William H. Elson and Wil- 
liam S. Gray. Selections are carefully 
grouped for the sake of variety and bal- 
ance and are notably suited to the age 
of the pupil in each case. Study helps, 
for the most part self-administrative, aid 
in the development of appropriate read- 
ing skills. All are illustrated; Book Four, 
in four colors. Cloth. Book Four, $0.80; 
Books V and VI, $0.84 each, all subjeci 
to the usual discount on quantity orders. 

U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

Helps for Schools in Celebrating the 
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George Washington Bicentennial in 19382. 
Pamphlet No. 25. The references listed 
in this bibliography cover a wide range 
of school activities, including not only 
books to read but also pictures to enjoy, 
songs to sing, and plays and pageants to 
enact, as well as activities by the pupils 
of reproductions in graphic and plastic 
art, in modeling, constructing, painting, 
drawing, and building on the sand table. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Price, 5 cents. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 
1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 

The Highway to English, by David Lee 
Clark, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Texas; DeWitt Tal- 
mage Starnes, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor 
of English, University of Texas; Jacob 
Lorenz Neu, M.A., Instructor of English, 
University of Texas; William Alonzo 
Stigler, M.A., Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools and Director of Research, El 
Paso Public Schools. A two-book series 
that covers the complete high-school 
course in English grammar and composi- 
tion. The organization of these books per- 
mits the utmost flexibility in their use. 
The grammar and composition sections 
are interwoven, but each is a separate 
unit. Motivation is accomplished through 
the idea of building. Composition is build- 
ing with words. The pupils are workmen 
who must study the available materials 
and learn the building laws in order to 
construct durable and beautiful word 
structures. Cloth. List price, $1.48 each 
volume. 

Useful Science, by Henry T. Weed and 
Frank A. Rexford. The first of a new 
three-book General Science series for 
Grades 7, 8 and 9. Carefully graded, the 
text is limited to an amount of material 
that can be assimilated by the average 
student within the limited time available 
in most courses of study. While mastery 
of the subject is insisted upon, correct 
attitudes and habits are built up at the 
same time. The student acquires a very 
definite idea of the value of a scientific 
method of procedure, and learns to ap- 
preciate the importance of a spirit of 
honest investigation and experimenta- 
tion. The experiments are simple and the 
directions clear so that they may be per- 
formed by the pupils or demonstrated by 
the teacher. Certain very easy experi- 
ments are marked “Home.” Book I. Cloth. 
238 pp. List price, $1.08. 

New Silent Readers, Book I, Growing 
Up; Book II, New Friends; Book III, 
The Wonder World by William Dodge 
Lewis, Albert Lindsay Rowland, and 
Ethel Maltby Gehres. The objective of 
the series is teaching how to read through 
spontaneous interest inherent in the con- 
tent. The content is new, novel and alive 
with fresh interest. Each story in Books 
I and II is motivated by the reading of an 
introductory lesson which is developed 
from an actual life situation. Each story 
in turn immediately motivates an activity 
lesson. The books contain a full com- 
plement of holiday stories. Growing Up 
and New Friends are illustrated by Eu- 
nice Stephenson from models actually 
posed in classrooms by first and second 
grade children. The Wonder World is 
illustrated by Harriet Longstreet Price. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


FARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advan- 
tage because of their training and education. Over 
20,000 appointments during next year. These have 
big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. T234, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions now 
open to teachers, and full particulars telling you 
how to get them. 
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Teachers Agency ositions in State Teachers’ Colleges, Universities, and 
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The Graduate Education Building 
Of the University of Chicago 


r VHE University of Chicago has a 
new building which is in many 
respects unique among Ameri- 
ean university buildings. It is 

known as the Graduate Education 

Building. It was erected with a part 

of the $1,500,000 given to the Univer- 

sity by the General Education Board 
for the support of the scientific study 
of educational problems. 

The General Education Board se- 
lected the University of Chicago as 
a center for development of the 
science of education for two reasons. 
First, the Middle West has in recent 
years been more vigorous in educa- 
tional experimentation, in enrichment 
of school curriculum, and in reform 
of methods of teaching and of school 
administration than any other section 
of the United States or any other part 
of the civilized world. Second, the 
contributions of the Department of 
Education of the University of Chi- 
eago to the science of education have 
been so conspicuous as to justify fully 
the expectation that increased contri- 
butions to this science will be insured 
by added equipment. 

The Department of Education con- 
ducts two laboratory schools—an ele- 
mentary school and a secondary 
school. These schools are the trying- 
out grounds for new plans of organi- 
zation and administration and for 
new courses of instruction. Whenever 
a new enterprise is undertaken in the 
Laboratory Schools, trained experts 
from among the members of the facul- 
ty of the Department of Education 
test the results of the innovation. 
Furthermore, the progress of every 


-child taught in the schools is recorded 


with the greatest care and with all 
completeness. The records thus se- 
eured are made the basis of elaborate 
studies of the laws of mental and 
physical development. 

The Laboratory Schools also fur- 
nish the opportunity for experimen- 
tal studies of the way in which learn- 
ing in the various school subjects 
takes place. Some of the most im- 
portant of these studies are investiga- 
tions of the way in which children 
learn to read. It has been discovered 
that photographic records of the 
movements of a person’s eyes in look- 
ing along the lines of a printed page 
reveal much with regard to the per- 





son’s mental processes while reading. 
The teaching of reading in the public 
schools has been largely reorganized 
in the past fifteen years as a result 
of studies of this type, some of the 
most important of which have been 
made at the University of Chicago. 
Other equally significant studies have 
been made by the Department of 
Education in such fields as arithme- 
tic, handwriting, and the higher men- 
tal processes. 

Studies of the type described can- 
not be carried on advantageously 
without space and elaborate equip- 
ment. Because the science of educa- 
tion is young and very little under- 
stood, universities have, in general, 
not yet provided this science with 
adequate special quarters. It has us- 
ually been assumed that teachers, 
school administrators, and students of 
the science of education can be 
trained in recitation rooms of the 
simplest type. The new Graduate 
Education Building of the University 
of Chicago shows that an entirely new 
idea with regard to the science of edu- 
eation is beginning to be accepted. 
This building has a statistical labora- 
tory, a fully equipped apparatus 
workshop with a skilled mechanic, 
dark rooms for photographie work, 
laboratory rooms, record rooms, work- 
rooms for members of the staff en- 
gaged in school and college surveys 
and other studies in the field of school 
and college administration, and a li- 
brary with work space for 200 stu- 
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dents and stack space for 100,000 vol- 
umes. The stack now contains 60,000 
volumes on education. There is a 
special-collection room, where reports 
of school systems and colleges are 
made available for students of educa- 
tional administration. 


In addition to the equipment de- 
seribed, there are office workrooms for 
the fifteen professors and the four- 
teen staff members of lower academic 
rank who give instruction in the De- 
partment. The building is devoted 
strictly to graduate work. It stands 
between the two buildings which 
house the Laboratory Schools. With 
the older buildings now occupied by 
the Laboratory Schools and with the 
school gymnasium, which is one of 
the most complete in the country, the 
Department of Education has a plant 
which is not surpassed by any of the 
plants provided for the natural and 
social sciences, which were recognized 
in universities before the science of 
education came into being. 





Education a Great Public Investment 


Education is a serious business, a vital 
business for social welfare, and it is a 
great public investment, the most impor- 
tant that the State can make; therefore 
it should be made to pay assured divi- 
dends. When there is a general convic- 
tion on this fundamental matter, a con- 
viction so real that it eventuates in 
action, everything else will follow in due 
course of time-—Thomas H. Briggs, in 
The Great Investment. 
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Society and the Secondary School 


EFORE any statement of objectives 

can be given, it is necessary to an- 
swer a fundamental question; namely, 
Why do we have secondary schools? It 
is not enough to say that we have them 
now because we have had them for a 
long time. The amazing increase in num- 
bers of pupils who within recent years 
have enrolled in our secondary schools, 
especially in our four-year high schools, 
would indicate that these institutions 
either actually are meeting, or are seem- 
ing to meet, the needs of our American 
society. At least American parents are 
demanding for their children more than 
an elementary education. In other words 
we have secondary schools because so- 
ciety demands them. This statement, 
however, is by no means an answer to 
the question; it merely brings the answer 
one step nearer. We must still ask, Why 
does society demand secondary schools? 
To this question no single answer can 
be given. 

Since our secondary schools are social 
institutions set up in order to meet a 
social need and a social demand, it is 
pertinent to ask, What are the needs and 
demands of our American society so far 
as they relate to secondary schools? In 
the first place we need secondary schools 
because we are unwilling that our boys 
and girls be forced to endure the hard- 
ships of earning a living at the age of 
eleven or twelve. Child labor does not 
commend itself to any large section of 
the American public. If children are not 
to go to work at the beginning of adoles- 
cence the alternative is that some type 
of school must be set up, where under 
direction individual development may be 
continued and social adjustment furth- 
ered. If the secondary school performed 
no other function than to care for the 
needs of children after the onset of adol- 
escence until they are ready to go to 
work, it would perform a useful service, 


but an expensive and inadequate service. 

Plain, everyday experience shows that 
adolescent children have still much to 
learn if they are to cope successfully 
with the complexities of modern life. 
They have not mastered adequately the 
fundamentals; they have but little in- 
sight into the great fields of learning and 
into the wide domains of human experi- 
ence; they know but little of the possi- 
bilities inherent in their lives or in the 
civilization of which they are a part. 
There is a large public demand for an 
institution which affords an opportunity 
to induct the pupil into the beginnings of 
the higher scholarship, and into a better 
understanding of society and its institu- 
tions; to help him to realize the meaning 
of his individuality, and to develop in 
him a more highly trained personality. 

Since successful living depends to a 
high degree upon success in a vocation, 
there is an insistent social demand that 
boys and girls of adolescent age not 
going beyond the secondary school be 
given an opportunity for vocational train- 
ing. Whether this training shall be gen- 
eral or specific in nature is still to be 
determined. In some form or other the 
secondary school is expected to be a voca- 
tional school in the sense that it is to 
prepare for life activities. 


There is wide recognition of the fact 
that the perpetuity of our American in- 
stitutions depends upon an electorate 
which has been educated in right civic 
attitudes, ideals, and habits. The work 
to be done is too extensive and important 
to be accomplished in the elementary 
school. We need some other institution 
so constituted as to be able to deal with 
civic training in a large way at a time 
when the pupil is mature enough to under- 
stand its significance. 


Our American society demands that a 
considerable number of its members shall 
be trained in the highest reaches of schol- 
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arship and of wisdom and for expert 
service of a high order. For this purpose, 
higher institutions of college and univer- 
sity rank are required. Obviously, the 
elementary school is not qualified to give 
the preparation necessary for the pur- 
suit of advanced studies, nor does it deal 
with boys and girls at the age when dif- 
ferentiation and guidance with respect 
to such studies are possible. The sec- 
ondary school meets the demand for a 
convenient method of administering a 
unified system which begins with the 
kindergarten and ends with the profes- 
sional school of the university. In other 
words, the public demand that a school 
preparatory to college entrance be pro- 
vided, is met by the establishment of 
secondary schools. 

Finally, on the part of an influential 
section of the public there is the hope 
that the schools will not only preserve 
the best of the racial inheritance, but 
that they will also be the instruments 
for ameliorating the unfavorable condi- 
tions of the present and the active agents 
in the making of a better world. Good as 
the work of the elementary schools is in 
these respects, the task of amelioration 
and of betterment is too comprehensive 
and exacting to be entrusted to the ele- 
mentary school alone. Other institutions 
beyond the elementary school must carry 
the work forward. For this purpose the 
secondary school and the college are 
essential—The Sixth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A.: The Development of the High 
School Curriculum. 





“Knowledge will forever gov- 
ern ignorance; and a people who 
mean to be their own governors 
must arm themselves with power 
which knowledge gives.” 


—James Madison. 
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Tae Whiting Paper Company is the oldest manufacturer of 
stationery papers in the United States . . . Whiting’s Stationery 


includes Staple and Novelty Papeteries, Gift Cabinets, Ream 
Goods, Pound Papers, Weddings, Visiting Cards and Typewriter 
Papers. It is the most comprehensive line of its kind made by any 
manufacturer . . . Whiting Papers are papers of character and 
quality, used by people with discriminating taste, who insist upon 


the best. The same time they are moderately priced. Teachers 
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may recommend the use of Whiting’s Social and Business Papers 


as a help and asset in business. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
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